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THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue remarks offered in our last number on the social and moral 
position of woman lead on to some further contemplation of her 
character as matured and enriched by Christ. My doctrine will 
be that woman can realize her proper ministry only as she is 
inspired by Christian faith, and that she can find the solace so 
sorely needed by her discipline only as she enthrones the religion 
of the Son of Mary as the supreme principle of her life. 

Let our thoughts be guided by this twofold proposition: 1. 
For the unfolding of woman’s character, and the balancing of her 
spirit, Christianity supplies the only sufficient impulse and guide ; 
2. Christianity exhibits no more perfect illustration or achieve- 
ment than in the completed proportions of her spiritual life. Let 
us follow her through the three principal stages in the solemn 
career of her womanhood, to see how helpless she is in every one, 
except she leans on Jesus, the friend of Mary and Martha. 

The first epoch of trial in woman’s life begins when the period 
of education ceases. It encompasses a reserved, but always an 
intense, and sometimes a tragic, experience. Hitherto, except in 
cases of rare misfortune and bleak exposure, her home, parents, 
and that shield of childhood’s innocence which no serpent and‘no 
demon dare assail, have sheltered her. Now she steps forth, if 
not into the fierceness of public temptation, at least into the path 
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of solitary and secret struggles, — bitternesses of spirit which 
pride and modesty both press back unspoken into the enduring 
but inexperienced heart. 

I envy not that man’s sensibility, nor do I credit his manli- 
ness, who treats these things as only the flimsy sentimentalities 
of a girlish fancy. I think there are gathered into those few 
years that intervene between the busy hours of the schoolroom 
and the sober cares of the family terrible conflicts of the moral 
nature, questions of duty, tossings of conscience, weariness of 
patience, quenchings of the spirit, buffetings and resurrections 
of holy aspiration, of a meaning deep and solemn enough to 
impress any earnest mind. 

It is a petiod of dependence, in the first place, with most 
women ; and who does not know that trials lie hid in that word 
** dependence ” 1— dependence on parents, to be sure, often, not 
always, but still not the less irksome for that, if the woman, with a 
consciousness of strength, sees the parent worn and anxious with 
excess of labor; or if, with willingness for effort which her posi- 
tion or social prejudice forbids, she sees her every want met only 
by reluctant and grudged supplies. It is a period of uncer- 
tainty; for it looks straight out upon all those contingencies that 
determine her future lot, — a lot for which she is not so much to 
lead or choose as to wait and weigh the perils of being chosen, or 
to learn the calm fortitude that conquers neglect with dignity. 
It is a period of highly-wrought sensibility. The emotions have 
swelled, from the babbling brook that kept its quiet way within 
the banks of youth, into the rushing river of impetuous passion. 
Opening vistas of gayety bewilder the eye. Overbanging shadows 
of disappointment alarm the soul. Sanguine expectations wel- 
coming joy, and apprehensive instincts portending danger, divide 
the day and brood over the night. It is a period of comparative 
irresponsibleness; and who shall say that irresponsibleness is a 
blessing, when we know so well how occupation dispels morbid 
introspections, and how daily strain upon the muscles fortifies 
timid and tremulous nerves ? 

I cannot agree with those superficial observers who see in 
the life of early womanhood no more than a careless pastime, 
where nothing is so easy as to be happy, or read in its noise- 
less exterior an infallible sign of perfect peace within. Oh! 
peace within! It is not there; but whence is it to come? Must 
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it be a stranger for ever to that agitated heart? Must woman 
endure and strive and suffer, treading the wine-press of that com- 
fortless solicitude, or that weary and discontented round of un- 
meaning trifles which is a still heavier curse, alone? Must she 
walk that perilous way, withstanding flattery, bearing neglect, 
curbing complaint, bracing the nerves, masking tempests of feel- 
ing under an unchanged face, sifting sincerity from falsehood in 
the speech of men, and mastering gloomy meditations by volun- 
tary activities, alone? Alone it must be in many cases, as re- 
spects the fulness of any mortal sympathy; but not so alone, 
if she will have faith, as to exclude a companionship mightier 
and more blessed than the mortal. For such as she is, Christ 
died ; for such as she is, the Mediator lives; for just that per- 
plexed spirit Jesus says, ‘‘ Come unto me, thou weary and heavy- 
laden! Let not your heart be troubled. This way,daughter! Be 
of good comfort.’”” For many a one who has not sinned as the 
weeping Mary sinned, but has sinned with the secret sin of the 
thoughts, and has sorrowed penitentially, or has feared lest sin 
should overtake her suddenly, and so has been ready to wash her 
Master’s feet with tears, he is saying still, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee : go in peace.’ 

It is not true, I think, of any other condition of human disci- 
pline, more than of this one, that nothing short of a personal 
acquaintance with Christian trust can satisfy its wants. Two 
other and different resources, indeed, the young woman has; and 
we need not wander far to search for proofs how often she tries 
their value. They are her womanly pride, and the excitements 
of society. The one will help her, so far as to a stubborn silence, 
a stoic strength, such as lurks often in the fragile feminine frame, 
which hides pain, but does not smother it, and disguises trouble 
with levity, but never consoles it. The other —social excite- 
ment — defers the hour of grief, but, while it puts it off, is 
gathering up additional material to intensify its visitation when it 
returns. At last, it dissipates self-respect, turns simplicity into 
affectation, and benumbs the moral sense. Whether these are 
satisfying comforters, is a question not for argument, but for tes- 
timony alone. Summon your evidence; for you know where it 
is to be found. Perhaps you are witnesses yourselves, and need 
only to call Memory to the stand, before the examinations of con- 
science. 
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What will Christianity do? It concentrates the aimless and 
restless purposes of woman on the one grand object of a personal 
acceptance with God. It takes off the load, which no human 
spirit can bear and be cheerful, by its promise of forgiveness for 
what is lacking, and by its encouraging assurance, that, when 
once the life is consecrated to God, no single act or thought of 
good can fail of fruit in the spiritual harvests of eternity. It 
offers her what the mind of youth more than any thing else 
craves, —a friendship at once unchangeable and trustworthy as 
the heavens; and so it opens the gates of the city of God straight 
into her closet of prayer, and, when the world looks most inhos- 
pitable, shows her friendly angels ascending with her supplica- 
tions, and descending with counsel and compassion, between her 
Bethel and her Father. It gives her that inward gift which none 
can see but by possessing it, and which had its best description 
when it was said of it, by Him who knew its power, that it 
‘‘passeth all understanding.” More than this Christianity does 
for her. It provides for that sad deficiency in so many women’s 
lives, — the want of some specific aim for undirected energies. 
No poet or tragedian or artist has yet depicted the misery that 
comes of the cruel divorce between the active spirit of many a 
woman and its appropriate work. Religion leads her to her task, 
—the white field that her soft but resolute hand can reap. It 
not only quickens her to a new fidelity, in all the homely mini- 
strations of the house where she lives, towards brothers and sis- 
ters, parents and servants; it opens to her the lowly door of 
poverty ; it draws her, by cords stronger than steel, to the unclad 
orphan, and the bedside of sick wretchedness; it stimulates her 
invention, it exhausts her economy, it plies her fingers, it inspires 
her intercessions for the instruction of poor children’s ignorance, 
and the redemption of their despair. By a beautiful feature in 
the moral economy of the church, no less than of nature, the 
mercies of life are assigned pre-eminently to female enterprise ; 
and, if Protestantism does not deserve to be converted back to 
Rome, the pity of her daughters will outwatch and outlabor the 
splendid benefactions of the Sisters of Charity. 

Another task still Christianity solemnly charges upon woman 
in her youth. It bids her, by every separate obligation of her 
discipleship, be true to immaculate virtue, in her intercourse with 
companions, and in the bestowment of her favor. It not only 
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surrounds her own person with the ‘ sun-clad armor ’’ of chastity 
and temperance and truth, but it commands her to exact the de- 
cencies of morality from every acquaintance, of either sex, that 
she honors with her intimacy. 

Would to God that some angel from his own right hand would 
reveal to her the power she controls for the redemption of those 
horrible vices that defile and intoxicate the land! for then she 
might take up her benignant ministry as an apostle of holiness, 
persuading the tempted by her unbending principle, as well as 
bearing her own profession incorruptibly. Not that I would have 
young women trespass over the line of a most delicate propriety, 
in the hope of winning young men from dissipation by compro- 
mise or complaisance; for I have had proofs too painful how the 
kindness of that generous benevolence may be outwitted and 
betrayed by the cowardly cunning of the voluptuary. But 
woman should awe vice in her presence by the sternness of her 
disapproval, and the unmistakableness of her language. The 
other day, two ladies, reared in refinement and moving in unre- 
proached circles, openly avowed their deliberate readiness to 
dance, in the next evening’s party, with men from the same rank 
in society that they had just seen staggering. intoxicated, at noon- 
day, from a fashionable hotel. Their apology was the custom of 
the world! What hope of a regeneration of habits where laws 
so impious and corrupt rule the relations of the sexes ? 

Learn, women, as the Master beseeches you, that a divine trust 
is committed to you, in your example and your very smiles, for 
which God will call you into judgment. Know, as I know, that 
a trifling remark, falling from woman’s thoughtless tongue in the 
whirl of some animating assembly, — extending her allowance to 
excess, treating sensuality as a venial error, or ridiculing strict 
virtue as a puritanical scruple, — has been the feather’s weight 
that turned the scale of a man’s wavering character to infamy. 
Know, as I know, that your sober rebuke may carry the power 
of many sermons to the heart, and rescue a soul half lost, making 
you ministers of the cross. There is a record in the Hebrew 
history of a young maiden taken captive from the land of Israel, 
and made a servant in the house of Naaman, the illustrious cap- 
tain of the king’s host. The great man was smitten with leprosy, 
and could get no cure. The girl had courage to stand up against 


all the ridicule and obloquy of her despised religion. She dared 
268 . 
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to be true to the God of her fathers, and to the prophets she had 
been taught from infancy to revere.. She persisted in saying, 
‘Would God my master were with the prophet that is in Sama- 
ria! for he would recover him of his leprosy.” At last, her faith 
conquered the Syrian’s haughty prejudice; and he went down to 
Elisha, washed in the Jordan, and was clean. There are lepro- 
sies on men’s souls; and by the mouth of other maids than the 
Jewish captive, if they are as brave and dutiful to God as she, 
the simple word may be uttered that heals them. 

It is time to advance to a later stage of the Christian woman’s 
experience. If her moral power is so decisive at the time when 
life has devolved upon her the fewest responsibilities, and neither 
age nor station has vested in her any adventitious authority, that 
even then she stands in her private place, either as a preacher of 
righteousness or an emissary of the Tempter, it is only more 
commanding yet when she has taken up the complicated relations 
of marriage, and assumed the spiritual governance of that lesser 
church, that sacred seminary,—the family. At the height 
of her influence, both domestic and social, she then acts at once 
through the living medium of an individual example, and through 
the manifold ties of her position, for the blessing, or the fatal 
misleading, of many. I say again, nothing but the piety of the 
New Testament can suffice for her high calling. 

The chief enemies to her Christian simplicity — and thus to 
the symmetry of her own character, as well as the integrity of her 
influence — are social ambition, an appetite for admiration, the 
passion for indiscriminate excitement, and, in other constitutions, 
a dull servitude to the routine of mechanical tasks. 

1. By social ambition, I mean the vulgar appetite for those 
external distinctions, which are even more dangerous to woman 
than to man, because of the inherent, natural aristocracy of her 
nature. A wife or mother, who suffers it to be her supreme 
exertion to rise in the public consideration, has already parted 
with that artless sincerity which is the chief grace of her woman- 
hood. It is inevitable, then, that she should be always bringing 
the most tender sanctities of life into market, — reducing the 
charm of honest courtesy into a financial convenience, and making 
a brokerage of hospitalities. Mechanics and merchants, whom 
thrift would have elevated into legitimate prosperity at last, are 
led into ruinous extravagance by this poor slavery to names, 
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appearances, and outsides. Not culture, not the real mental or 
moral advantage of better associates, not solid gain of mind or 
heart, but a nominal superiority, pride of place, successful compe- 
tition with neighbors, — these are the rank shoots of social . 
ambition. Growing refinements and elegancies are honors, so 
far as they are modest badges of growing diligence. Any other 
‘getting up in the world” is not getting nearer to heaven. 
Low tricks and transparent artifices are Ambition’s awkward tools. 
Falsehood is too often its ally; and a spirit alien from that of the 
gospel is its instigation. 

2. Appetite for admiration. Could some searching census 
register the number of those who are kept aloof from the love 
of God by this foolish vanity alone, should we dare to look into 
the swelling catalogue? Could some magic reflection be added 
to mirrors, so that, while they show back the adjustment of gar- 
ments, they should also reveal the emptiness of the soul, what 
dismal disclosures would startle the sleeping conscience! How 
slow pride is to learn that every accumulation of useless finery 
upon the person bears an exact proportion to the poverty of cha- 
racter beneath it! When the true Christian standard of dress 
and furnishing shall be confessed, these wasteful outlays on gaudy 
colors and superfluous ornaments will be blushed for as indecen- 
cies. God in his justice cannot be satisfied while the grand 
charities and philanthropies of his kingdom languish, and the 
treasuries of ostentation are so full. Honesty stands aghast, 
economy is laughed to scorn, Christian humility is insulted, the 
gospel is denied, by dresses that almost every Christian assembly 
tolerates. The reformation of these abuses belongs peculiarly to 
woman, ‘‘whose adorning let it not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel; but let it be the hidden nature of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. 
For after this manner, in the old time, the holy women, who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves.” 

8. Passion for indiscriminate excitement. What hold has reli- 
gion taken of that mind which never rests in its insatiable craving 
for some public spectacle, —is never satisfied except when it is 
preparing for some scene of social display, or exulting over its 
conquests? What place in that distracted and disordered heart 
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for Religion to breathe the first whisper of her tranquil benedic- 
tion? what place for the patient exercises of self-examination, 
for communion with God, for the prayer that asks ‘‘ the calm 
retreat, the silent shade’? There is no noble type of woman- 
hood that does not wear serenity upon its forehead. 

4. On the other hand, in constitutions of an opposite inclina- 
tion, female life is apt to degenerate, if not inspired by religion, 
into a tame routine of narrow domestic cares, dwarfing the spirit 
to its own contracted limitations. The very nature of woman 
requires animation for its health. Religion, with its infinite 
mysteries, its deep and stirring experience, its boundless duties, 
offers that needed stimulus, — offers it to the obscurest and the 
lowliest. At her call, the whole army of martyrs, and the glo- 
rious company of apostles, pass by. The veil is lifted from 
Judea, peopled with miracles. The prophets repeat for her their 
majestic visions, and David chants to her his undying songs. 
Heaven opens the leaves of its shining portals, the angels are 
singing over Bethlehem, the magi kneel with Mary, and our 
Lord is seen blessing the women that hide their eyes at Calvary. 
These are the scenes, and these the voices, that animate the 
Christian Woman’s meditation; and, when she passes from them 
into the gayeties of the world, it is like coming down from the 
high mountains of transfiguration, and from among the lamps of 
heaven, into the lurid glare of some playhouse pit. Imaginative, 
dreaming, musing, mystical woman! Christianity, after all, is thy 
most satisfying friend. 

The Christian wife and mother is a Christian in the spirit by 
which she orders her household and nurtures her offspring. Too 
many mothers make their first request for their sons that of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, — that they might sit on thrones 
of wealth and power. What wonder if those sons are worldlings, 
are hypocrites, are criminals? Too many train up their daugh- 
ters with no loftier aim than to be beautiful brides, or the centres 
of meretricious observation at summer watering-places, or to 
value a husband by his income, or not to be over-nice in their 
judgment of men, because they are not expected to be virtuous 
like women. Infamous effrontery towards God! And thus are 
reared, generation by generation, those successive ranks of artificial 
and perverted things called “ women of the world,” — women that 
might figure without disgrace at the court of a profligate Louis or 
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a shameless Charles, where disgrace is annihilated by making 
corruption the fashion; women that are fit for no other career 
than in the unprincipled saloons of the Paris of the last century ; 
women who have passed that pagan sentiment into a Christian 
adoption, that ‘‘ mothers are sad when daughters are born.” 

Not such —oh! very far from such as she —is the mother 
that has sat, with the sisters of Bethany, at the feet of Jesus; 
that has entered into devout communion with the Redeemer in 
his church; that has made her quiet dwelJing fragrant with the 
odors of the prayers of saints. She stands in her household, the 
priestess of an immortal faith, the reconciler of human love with 
the divine; she moves among sons and daughters, folding the 
hands of infaney in prayer, joining the hands of all in fellowship, 
opening them in charity, and pointing with her own to heaven. 

“* She can so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 


Is full of blessings.” 


And thus I have come, finally, to what may be briefly esta- 
blished, — that Christianity exhibits no more perfect achievement 
than in the completed character of a spiritual womanhood ; for, 
passing on one stage later yet, we find the united result of a life’s 
discipline and a heavenly faith in the Christian woman’s old age. 
Providence has not withheld that confirmation of the power and 
beauty of religion from our eyes. We feel new confidence in 
truth, new love for goodness, new zeal for duty, new trust in 
God, new gratitude to Christ, when we look on her ripened holi- 
ness; and, as her strength faints before the power of decay, 
behold the crown of immortality descending almost visibly upon 
her head! ‘he recollection of her former activities blends with 
the hallowed hope of her renewed energies in the immaterial body, 
with which she shall be clothed upon from heaven. The thanks- 
givings of the poor that she has blessed, the tears of orphans 
that she has led, the tributes of the sick that she has visited, the 
perfume of the charities she has scattered, throng up to make 
the fading light of her evening tranquil. She is a mother to 
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her children after they cease to be children; she is a matron in 
her church, because the church has been strengthened by her 
blameless walk. Every good cause of humanity is encouraged 
by her prayers, sent up from a shaded chamber, because those 
prayers have had no contradiction, but clear echoes, in her deeds. 
The heart of her husband trusts in her. Her children rise up 
every morning to call her blessed. In her tongue is the law of 
kindness. Strength and honor are her clothing. Like the holy 
women of old time, her ornament is a meek and quiet spirit. 
And she shall rejoice with what exceeding joy, when heart and 
tongue fail, at the right hand of God! 

I cannot so well finish this account of a Christian woman ag 
by repeating the following touching, simple, sorrowful memorial 
of his wife, written by one of the great statesmen of England 
— Sir James Mackintosh — in a private letter to a friend: *‘ She 
was a woman,” he writes, “‘who, by the tender management of 
my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious of them. 
She became prudent from affection; and, though of the most 
generous nature, she was taught frugality and economy by her 
love for me. During the most critical period of my life, she 
preserved order in my affairs, from the care of which she relieved 
me. She gently reclaimed me from dissipation, she propped my 
weak and irresolute nature, she urged my indolence to all the exer- 
tions that have been useful or creditable to me, and she was per- 
petually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvidence. 
To her I owe whatever I am, — to her whatever I shall be. In 
her solicitude for my interest, she never for a moment forgot my 
character. Her feelings were warm and impetuous; but she was 
placable, tender, and constant. Such was she whom I have lost; 
and I have lost her when a knowledge of her worth had refined 
my youthful love into friendship, before age had deprived it of 
much of its original ardor. I seek relief, and I find it, in the 
consolatory opinion, that a benevolent Wisdom inflicts the chas- 
tisement, as well as bestows the enjoyment, of human life; that 
superintending Goodness will one day enliven the darkness which 
surrounds our nature and hangs over our prospects; that this 
dreary and wretched life is not the whole of man; that a being 
capable of such proficiency in science and virtue is not like the 
beasts that perish ; that there is a dwelling-place prepared for the 
spirits of the just; that the ways of God will yet be vindicated 
to man.” 
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A YEAR OF TRIAL; OR, LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was one of those sultry days in August which sorely tries the 
virtues of the most enduring and amiable, but which, to a person 
of sensitive nerves and of a naturally irritable disposition, who 
sometimes, from the slightest causes, suffers«an ‘agonizing pain 
at every pore,” is peculiarly dispiriting and overpowering. Such 
was the effect of this day upon Edward Selby, as he stood de- 
spondingly at his desk, striving, almost vainly, to compose his 
thoughts and attention to the task before him. He was just now 
feeling severely the Sisyphus-like wearisomeness of his daily la- 
bors; and, in spite of his most strenuous efforts to look hopefully 
on his condition and prospects, he saw nothing but drudgery and 
poverty before him. He knew it was wrong to give way to such 
feelings; and for his patient and uncomplaining wife’s sake, as 
well as from considerations affecting his own religious culture, he 
had been trying, for some time past, to resist them: but on this 
dog-day morning, as he turned away, half at least in disgust, from 
books and papers, and looked around upon the cheerless walls of 
Mr. Watkins’s counting-room, and then looked at Mr. Watkins 
himself, deeply absorbed in letters from his foreign correspondents, 
received by the last steamer, he was in no state to heed the sug- 
gestions of reason. 

Apparently Mr. Watkins’s advices from abroad were not very 
satisfactory ; for, as he rapidly glanced over their contents, the 
exclamations, ‘“‘ Too bad!” ‘‘ Pshaw!”’ “ Fool!” “Idiot!” ever 
and anon escaped from his lips. At last, suddenly dashing down 
a letter which seemed particularly annoying, he strode rapidly to 
and fro for some minutes, with knit brows and compressed lips. 

“Well,” he at length said to himself, “ there's an end to that 
venture. He’s a fool! How stupid I was to repose confidence 
in him!” 

At this moment, looking up, he chanced to catch his clerk’s 
eye, for the first time that morning; for, with those whom he 
considered his inferiors, Mr. Watkins was not very particular to 
practise all the civilities of social life. Turning short about, he 
said, — 
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‘Ah, Selby! how are you? Haven’t seen you before since 
your cholera scrape. Been to Saratoga; called home by these 
confounded news from abroad. Hang the times! Alden tells 
me you’ve been ailing since your attack. Strange, now, that I 
should have escaped the cholera, and you had it, when the doctors 
say anxiety of mind is as likely to cause it as any thing else, and 
I’ve had the trouble and perplexity of this vast business on my 
mind, and you’ve had nothing but your clerkship to attend to, 
and to go backward and forth into the country! But, then, I'm 
careful of myself from principle: don’t know why I should bur- 
den other people with the consequences of my indiscretion. Tell 
you what, Selby” (for Mr. Watkins’s thoughts seemed to be 
alternating between his clerk and his business), ‘‘ these are con- 
founded hard times, and the news to-day are enough to fail any 
man of common intellect. We capitalists are not be envied, when 
one considers the fluctuating state of the money market. ’Pon 
honor! Tompkins, your predecessor, made a wise remark when he 
said he was a richer man than I.” 

“Would you like to exchange places with him, sir?’’ asked 
Mr. Selby, dryly, for the first time finding an opportunity to 
speak. 

‘Of course not, Mr. Selby. No man voluntarily relinquishes 
power, —and, I take it, wealth is power; but, at the same time, 
he who has no such cares in these times may consider himself a 
happy man, I can tell you.” 

‘Not unlikely, sir; but, at the same time, most of us would 
be willing to accept the cares with the benefits,” replied Mr. 
Selby, coldly, almost bitterly; thinking, as he spoke, of his sweet 
wife at home, fitted to adorn any station, spending her days in 
poverty, and worn down with the cares and anxieties of her 
household. 

“Oh, ay! I dare say,” replied Mr. Watkins, somewhat 
sharply; ‘‘and that reminds me that — that Alden said some- 
thing about your necessities, owing to sickness, &c., and intimated 
that a hundred dollars might be an acceptable gratuity to you at 
this time. If so,” slowly taking down a blank check, “I will 
fill out this check for you, and you can consider it an addition to 
your salary.” 

There was a short pause; and then Selby answered, in a voice 
portentously calm, — 
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‘A gratuity, sir? Did Mr. Alden intimate that a gratuity 
would be acceptable to me, sir? Mr. Watkins, I accept gratui- 
ties from no man. Had you told me, Mr. Watkins, that, in 
common justice, I was entitled to more salary, and offered me a 
hundred dollars as such, I would have accepted it as rightfully 


‘mine; but from you, least of all men, would I receive a gratuity, 


especially at the suggestion of another.” 

‘“‘Heydey! ’Pon honor! this does seem like necessity with a 
witness. ‘To me, your words sound very like a distinction with- 
out a difference. As long as I hold to my agreement with you, 
sir, it appears to me that any addition I make to your salary may 
as well be called a gratuity as any thing else, seeing that it is 
that, and nothing more nor less. I am not bound to support you 
in your extravagances, I presume, or pay the penalty of your 
having encumbered yourself with a family, when a prudent man 
would have remained single.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Watkins: it is not your province, by any 
right that I know of, to speak to me on that subject.” 

“Perhaps not; but, if Alden and you expect me to foot all 
the bills which your salary can’t pay, I think I shall make it my 
province. ’Pon honor! does the fellow think I have no other 
use for my money? But it’s always so: this is the world’s gra- 
titude, as my unvaried experience has found it. As sure as you 
try to help any one, he'll turn against you.” 

‘But why should yow look for gratitude, sir, who have no 
claim for it, at least, upon me?” 

‘‘ Who took you in, I will venture to inquire, when your close 
friend, Mr. Alden, turned you off? Will you tell me that, 
sir?” , 

“You, sir, took me in, as your clerk, upon this same Mr. 
Alden’s recommendation, as I have since learned; and perhaps, 
sir, because you saw I was desperate, and could be secured and 
bound at a comparatively small compensation. But we will let 
that pass. And now I put it to your conscience, Mr. Watkins, 
if I have not served you faithfully since I have been in your 
employment, and faithfully kept my engagement with you? and, 
moreover, is it not the fact that since that time the value of money 
has decreased one-fourth, to say the least; and consequently, 
while I am receiving a salary entirely insufficient to meet my 
expenses, you are receiving the highest market price for your 
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merchandise, — a market price full one-fourth higher than it was 
three years ago? Is not this a true statement of the case ?”’ 

‘Let that be as it may,” replied Mr. Watkins, more calmly, 
“a bargain is a bargain, as you will find, my good fellow, if you 
are ever engaged in business for yourself, — I can tell you that 
for your consolation. Every one must take his chance of these 
fluctuations of the market. But I’m really willing to allow you 
another hundred dollars, only I don’t like to be forced into it. 
As to the nonsense about its being a gratuity, I recollect Alden 
said something about your being too squeamish, or what not, to 
take it in that way; but I can’t say exactly how it was. Why, 
you must see, Selby, that pride is absurd in your case. And 
now, once for all, will you take the check or not? ’Pon honor! 
I fancy my check needn’t go a-begging.” 

“Once for all then, sir, I beg to decline receiving a gift from 
a man who first accuses me of extravagance, and then, obtruding 
into the most sacred privacy of a man’s life, — his home, — per- 
verts facts to give point to his arguments. I will faithfully fulfil, 
in spirit as well as to the letter, my part of the contract, without 
gratuities or any further remuneration than I have hitherto re- 
ceived. And” —he paused, and the blood rushed to his face in 
the effort he made to speak calmly — ‘‘if I have seemed hasty 
or disrespectful in this conference, sir, I trust you will overlook 
it, as it is in no way consistent with my resolutions or intentions 
to be so.” 

‘“ Well, well, let it all pass: young blood is hot and unreasona- 
ble. When you’re an established business-man, Selby, and have 
the cards in your own hand, there’ll be a change in your views, 
you may depend. I shall tell Alden that you are too rich to 
need assistance, eh, Selby? ’Pon honor! this is too ridiculous.’ 
And, buttoning his coat securely about him, he walked away, 
completely satisfied with his share in the transaction. 

But not so with Selby. His conscience, just now, was un- 
usually tender; and he felt that it was not only unmanly, but it 
was also wrong, and unworthy of those high aims and purposes 
which had now become controlling motives with him, to give way 
to anger on account of such meanness. But his passions were 
aroused, and they raged for a while, without let or hinderance, 
after the few apologetic words he had forced himself to utter. 
But, even while the storm of passion raged most furiously at the 
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recollection of what Mr. Watkins had said about his home, the 
remembrance of that home brought holier and happier thoughts 
to him, and calmed the troubled waves of his soul, and bade 
them “‘ peace, be still.” He thought of the gentle and forgiving 
spirit in which his Ellen bore all her trials and injuries; and he 
thought, too, of the source whence her strength was derived; 
and he himself turned to that perpetual fount of healing which 
is ever welling up from divine love to sustain and cheer erring, 
sinning man; and, when he bowed his head on his hands in 
prayer, health returned to his soul. Then he grieved, with a 
sincere repentance, that he should have harbored evil thoughts 
and feelings against any human being, when he had in reality so 
much cause for gratitude, and so much to render life happy. To 
himself he thought he might apply the words of the poet to the 
young girl ; — 
“Ah! what a pity ’tis that she should listen 


Unto such songs, when in her orison 
She might have heard in heaven the angels singing !” 


For now to his reflections the sweet melody of the daily life of 
his wife rose, soft and clear, far above the harsh discords which 
jarred so roughly upon his sensitive nature in his contact with his 
fellow-men. 

This, however, seemed doomed to be a day of annoyances to 
Mr. Selby; for at night, in returning home in the cars, he found 
himself side by side with Walter Tilden, with whom he now sel- 
dom came in contact, and whom, in fact, he did not care to meet; 
since the entire disregard, on the part of Mrs. Tilden, of any 
claims Ellen had upon her, rendered much intercourse between 
the gentlemen embarrassing. But Tilden was never at loss for 
something to talk about, although his total want of tact often led 
him to say the very thing it would have been wisest to leave 
unsaid. In the present instance, he seemed determined to cover 
all embarrassment under a perpetual volley of small-talk. Mr. 
Selby would have much preferred gazing out of the car windows 
upon the ever-changing scenery, through which they travelled with 
no very great velocity, on account of their frequent stops. But 
little eye had Walter Tilden for the varied landscape reposing in 
the full richness of late summer. Alike unheeded by him were 
the always dreary-looking suburbs of the city, creek and marsh, 
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village and meadow, winding river and shady grove, which they 
passed ere reaching their place of destination. Having soon 
exhausted his remarks on the ‘‘deused uncomfortable weather, 
which takes all the starch out of a man’s linen,” he said, some- 
what abruptly, — 

‘Did you know, Selby, that Weston has made a purchase out 
in M——, and is going to build immediately? Fine lot, beauti- 
ful prospect: he’ll make a grand place of it, that he will.” 

“No: I was not aware, before, that he had any thought of 
it.” 

‘Well, that’s the fact. Deused clever fellow that Weston, — 
don’t you think so, Selby, eh? What a run of luck he’s had 
since he stepped into your shoes there at Alden’s! You know 
he’s been a partner of Alden’s for two years, and with a good 
share of the profits, too. ”*Tisn’t every young man Alden would 
take into his concern, eh, Selby? Such a careful old dog as he 
is, you know! Who knows, now, Selby, but you might have 
been as well off as Weston, hadn’t it been for that flare-up with 
Alden? Bad scrape, Selby, bad scrape, eh? Oh! I forgot, — 
ahem! Well, I suppose you don’t care to talk about éhat; but, 
then, it’s no use to cry for spilt milk, eh, Selby ?” 

‘Have I made any complaints, Mr. Tilden?” said Mr. Selby, 
almost haughtily. 

‘Oh, no, indeed, —no! but, then, I thought —— Deused 
unlucky of me to have broached that subject! How do you find 
Watkins, eh, Selby? Isn’t he of the skinflint order, rather ?” 

In Mr. Tilden’s anxiety to avoid one unpleasant subject, he 
had dashed straight into another; but, luckily, to all travelling 
there is an end; and, before Mr. Selby could make any reply, 
the cars arrived at M——, and he was relieved of his inconsider- 
ate companion. 

The intelligence Tilden had given him was rather a bitter pill 
for Selby to swallow, fully convinced as he was that to himself, 
had he been worthy, Mr. Alden would have given the same ad- 
vantages that he had given to Weston. And then Ellen, — his 
Ellen, — to whom he was now going, overtaxed with the care of 
her two sick babies and her domestic perplexities, — for this 
occurred in the reign of Kathleen O’Rory, — would be living 
in ease and affluence, for which she was so well fitted. Bitterly 
was he paying the penalty of his youthful wayward impetuosity. 
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‘Mr. Watkins was right, after all,’”’ he said to himself. “I 
have no right to have a family, not because I would not have 
supported one, had I not been so rash and self-sufficient, but 
because no man has a right to undertake the protection and gui- 
dance of others who cannot guide or protect himself against the 
devious ways and wayward passions of his own heart. My pun- 
ishment is severe, and I deserve it. I see it all now. ‘There is 
no one to blame but myself. They, the innocent, — my wife and 
children, — must suffer with the guilty. But I will not be child- 
ish or desponding: what is passed is passed, and I cannot recall 
it. Instead of giving way to vain regrets or self-upbraidings, I 
will forget the things that are behind, and press forward, and do 
what I can to redeem the time and opportunities I have lost. 
God will strengthen me, — I am sure of that.” 

With these reflections and resolutions, Mr. Selby entered his 
humble home, determined, if possible, to keep from his wife all 
knowledge of his disquietude and its causes during the day. But 
he miscalculated his ability at concealment; for immediately his 
wife perceived, by his pale and anxious face, that something was 
troubling him; and she inquired into its cause with so much soli- 
citude, and with such evident strength to bear her share of it, be 
what it might, that he told her all, and concluded with the reso- 
lutions he had made. 

“Yes, Edward, God will strengthen us; and we must consider 
that while we are spared to each other, and our children to us, 
our present trials are scarcely'to be regarded as such. I have 
known happier hours here, Edward, than I ever knew in C 
Place, in our first days of married prosperity. I know not how 
it is; but, since we have been here, we seem to have been nearer 
to each other, and to be nearer heaven than ever before. But 
you must never again think of concealing from me any dis- 
quietudes and vexations you may have. Did we not promise, in 
our marriage vows, to share each other’s sorrows as well as joys ? 
There is one thing, Edward,” she added, earnestly, ‘‘I think we 
do not either of us sufficiently take into account; and that is, that 
our last year of probation is well-nigh half over ; and, moreover, 
there is every probability that our circumstances will improve: 
if they do not, our burdens, be what they may, will not be 
greater than we can bear. We have full Scripture warrant for 


that. These little ones well again, and less dependent on their 
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mother’s arms, you know I am a notable housewife, and can soon 
bring up all the arrears of our Bridgets and Kathleens.”’ 

‘“‘T know that I am worse than foolish ever to despond, with 
you to cheer me, Ellen; so I'll give no more thought to Weston 
in contrast with myself. Here comes Johnny Grant with his 
Latin.” 

The above incidents, as it has been stated, occurred some time 
previous to the events narrated in the preceding chapter. They 
have been introduced here to show how Mr. Watkins kept his 
promise to Mr. Alden to the letter while he broke it to the spirit, 
and also how Mr. Selby was gradually coming to that true self- 
knowledge without which there is no healthy growth of the Chris- 
tian character. His Christian advancement was, all things con- 
sidered, as rapid as could have been expected; and the progress 
he had made was not inconsiderable, viewed from the starting-point 
of the establishment of family prayers in his household. Not that 
that act alone had been effectual in working the change in him; 
but it was one means, and had, with the divine blessing on his 
wife’s prayers in his behalf, led him to consider, more seriously 
than heretofore, his religious duties and obligations. Other 
events, as it has been seen, occurred to deepen the good impres- 
sions. But the end was not yet. God, in his mysterious but 
righteous providence, had still other discipline in reserve, alike 
for him whose wayward, impulsive nature required it, and also 
for her who apparently needed it not. 


“QO mamma! did you know —— Have you seen my 
pony, Uncle Clarence’s birthday gift to me? Such a beauty ! 
a little black fellow, as glossy and sleek as can be, and such a 
mane and tail! Uncle Clarence always does give me the very 
thing I most want, mamma. How does it happen? I guess 
some good fairy whispers in his ear all about it.” 

Mrs. Alden — for it was Clarence who was the earnest 
speaker — smiled, and said, — 

Tt would not require any very wonderful fairy to know that 
a little boy, who has so often expressed a wish for a certain pos- 
session, would value that possession beyond any thing else.”’ 

‘But I didn’t mean, mamma, — I hope — I’m sure I should 
be sorry to have uncle think I was hinting for a pony. Indeed, 
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I never thought he would give me one; and I was really, mamma, 
very willing to go without one another year.” 

“ No fear that your uncle thought that of you, my dear; so 
enjoy your pony as much as you can. I don’t fear you'll neglect 
your studies even for your pretty pet.” 

“T shall call him Black Prince, mamma, he is so handsome, 
and arches his neck so proudly. I shall lend him to Johnny 
Grant sometimes, — may I not, mamma?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish.” 

‘ And now, mayn’t I ride down to see Mrs. Payson, and show 
her my pony ?” ‘ 

Yes, my dear; he is perfectly gentle, and I think you may 
venture with him at once, after your practice in riding with your 
cousins this summer. But you must not expect old nurse to 
share in your enthusiasm about the pony, my boy: she has some 
peculiar notions, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, I know! and I know, let her say what she will, 
she will be pleased to see him; so I shall go. And, mamma, 
don’t you think, after I have had a little practice, I can take 
Charley Selby on to ride with me, just a little way down the 
lane at first? He would be so tickled! ” 

‘Perhaps so, my son; at all events, I am glad you think of 
sharing your pleasure with others. You are learning the true 
secret of happiness early, my boy.” 

“Am I,mamma? Well, I don’t see how I could have learned 
any thing else here at home. Do you know anybody’s mamma,” 
said he, looking fondly and archly out of his bright eyes, ‘‘ who 
is always doing kind things for other people ?” 

“ And do you know anybody’s little son who is always prais- 
ing his mother, Clarence ? ” 

‘Guess I know the mother who ought to be praised, and the 
boy who likes to do it; only his mamma shakes her head at him 
sometimes, and don’t like to have it. Good by, mamma. I'll 
ride round this side, and you shall see how I sit Prince.” 

And Clarence ran to the stable, and was soon prancing with 
his pretty steed in the drive before his mother’s window, and then 
rode gayly off to see old nurse, who, child as he was, he had 
penetration enough to know had a deep interest in all that per- 
tained to him, her last, and now, alas! only, charge living of Mrs. 
Alden’s five children whom she had nursed. 
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“ Happy and generous-hearted boy! ’’ thought his fond mother. 
“Will he go through life with his sunny heart and unselfish feel- 
ings always as warm and active as they are now? God grant 
that he may! and then the trials that must, that will, come to 
him, as to us all, will lose half their bitterness.” 

What Clarence thought of his mother is pretty evident from 
his conversation with her. In fact, to him his mother was the 
embodiment of all goodness, all gentleness, all loveliness. He 
was proud of, and loved, in one way, his stern, handsome father ; 
but he never went to him with all his little schoolboy troubles 
and little pleasures: these were all carried to his mother; while 
he related to his father events of such moment as in his opinion 
were worthy of his dignified attention. 

‘‘ Heydey! who’s this youngster, I wonder, on such a powerful 
fine nag?’’ was Mrs. Payson’s salutation as Clarence rode exult- 
ingly up to the window by which she was sitting, and paused to 
hear her comments. 

**Tt’s Clarence Alden, at your service, nurse; and this is Cla- 
rence Alden’s pony, given him by his uncle as a birthday present. 
You know, nursey, I’m eleven years old to-day.” 

‘¢ Bless his heart, little dear, so he is! and to think I’d forgot 
all about its being the 16th of September! Well, well, you are 
a tolerable boy now, Clarence; but you was the cryin’est baby I 
ever did see. My heart! sich screeches as you used to give, and 
your ma laying there as white as a sheet! She was real sick 
that time.” 

“Yes; but don’t you like my pretty Black Prince, nursey ?” 

* Black what ?” 

‘ Black Prince, nursey.”’ 

‘Black Prince with a witness! Is that a proper name for a 
hoss in this ’ere republican country, I’d like to know? There’s 
nothing like the nonsense of these days, and there’s an end 
on’t.” 

‘Well, nursey, don’t you like the pony, if you don’t like his 
name ?’’ persisted Clarence, determined to extort some praise, if 
it was possible, from the cynical old woman. 

‘The pony’s well enough, if he wa’n’t so black and shiny, like 
a nigger. I never could abide niggers. But I'd like to know 
the sense of a boy like you having a pony to ride about on. 
Can’t you walk? Hain’t lost your feet, have ye?” 
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“Oh! mother says it’s good exercise, nursey; and she said 
she was glad uncle gave him to me; and I do so love to ride! 
Maybe it’ll keep me out of mischief, too, nursey. You know 
you said Iwas a great rogue. I can’t do much mischief up here, 
riding Black Prince.” 

‘Riding folly, you better say! I shall call him Black Skin: 
you may call him what you like. So there’s an end on’t.” 

‘Well, just say he’s a pretty fellow, — do, there’s a good old 
nursey! ‘Too bad if you do not on my birthday; and mamma 
bid me say you were to come to tea with us, and she’d call for 
you this afternoon.” 

“ Well, I s’pose he’s a putty hoss enough, Clarence; but you 
know, child, I don’t approve of young folks having all sorts of 
indulgences, as they do now-a-days. I b’l’eve it spiles you all; 
and, to my mind, it’s not in keepin’ with our ins’tutions. Such 
nonsense and triptraps, such goin’s on, now! My sakes! what'll 
ever the young folks do when they’re growed up, if they live to, 
with their parties and suppers, and their late hours, when they 
oughter be abed and asleep, a-growin’ and gittin’ their beauty 
sleep? And that ain’t enough, nother: they must go to the 
museum and the raharsals and the operays. I say what’s left - 
for ’em when they grow up? ‘Things ain’t now as they was when 
I was young. So there’s an end on’t.”’ , 

‘But I don’t go to such places, nursey, and my papa and 
mamma don’t wish to have me; and I don’t believe pony’ll 
hurt me.” 

‘Bless your heart, dear child, no more do I! I was only 
speakin’ of folks in gineral, not of your pa and ma. If all 
folks was like them, to be sure’? —— 

‘Tf they were,” said Mrs. Grant, who had been standing by, 
an interested listener, ‘‘ we of the middle classes would have bet- 
ter examples before us than we now have from too many of the 
rich. Some of us think the only way to be respectable is to imi- 
tate the follies and extravagances of those above us.” 

‘“‘They’re fools, then, and there’s an end on’t,” replied Mrs. 
Payson, sharply. ‘‘ Now, I dare say, you wonder I am such a 
blunt-spoken woman, after livin’ so many years with Miss Alden. 
But you see, in the first place, I never could cotton much to gran- 
dur; and then I hated to try and talk like a fine lady.” 

Mrs. Grant laughed, and said, ‘‘I never thought there was 
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any harm in imitating my superiors in any thing that would 
really improve me.” 

“Oh, no! it’s easy to see it’s nateral to you to talk putty; 
but it ain’t to me, and that’s the difference. I like to speak right 
out plain, and not stop to chuse my words. But you needn’t go 
to think I don’t set all the world by that boy,” she added, in a 
confidential undertone, as Clarence turned away from the window 
to Johnny Grant, who just came up. ‘ Look at him, and see 
what an honest face he’s got ! ” 

At the first glance at Clarence Alden’s unusually handsome 
face, one would almost smile at the application of such a homely 
epithet to it; but a second look would justify the use of the 
word; for there was an uncommonly frank, open expression about 
his mouth and eyes, which left the conviction with every one, that 
truth was enthroned in his heart, and shone out in every linea- 
ment of his face. 

Mrs. Payson continued her homily on the degeneracy of the 
times for a while longer. 

In the mean time, Clarence had dismounted, and insisted upon 
Johnny’s making a trial of Black Prince. As the latter rode 
down the lane at a brisk trot, Clarence ran at his side; for this 
was almost his first attempt at horsemanship. When they reached 
the bottom of the lane, Lewis Ray and Jack Thornton were just 
passing by, when the latter, observing who were in the lane, 
shouted, — 

“ Hollo! here’s Clarence Alden turned riding-master to wor- 
shipful Judge Grant. Wish you joy of your new occupation. 
Egad! if I don’t think M is looking up! But I say, 
Clar,”’ as the boys were about turning back, ‘‘ where did you get 
such a fine nag? Governor come down with the ready at 
last?” 

“He was a birthday present from my uncle,” said Clarence, 
coldly. 

‘My eye! but isn’t he a beauty, though?” said Lewis Ray. 

‘gad! that he is; and, if my governor don’t get me one, 
then by” And, with an oath which should have come from 
a hardened reprobate’s mouth, Jack finished his sentence. 

“Let us go, if you please,” said Clarence, evidently dis- 
pleased. 
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“Oh! I forgot Parson Prim was by. Say, Clar, how will 
you make the two trades go, — preaching and riding-master ?” 

But Clarence was out of hearing; and the two youthful imi- 
tators of the views of men resumed their stroll, indulging freely 
in their fancied manly language now that they were by them- 


selves. 


LOVE MAN. 


WE gaze and worship. Glorious Power! 
We breathe thy love in all the air: 
Drawn ever to thee, we adore, 

O Good, Transcendent, and First Fair ! 


Thy presence in the Nazarene 
Entrances with its dovelike sway : 
Religion comes where he hath been; 
We love him, as the eye the day. 


But man we love not. Let him be 
The ‘ fulness of the Godhead ” too; 
Though imaged in thy likeness, he 
Ne’er wins us as thine angels do. 


Lord, tell us why: we ask in tears : 
O Jesus! bring the answer down! 

‘** Love God in man” salutes our ears: 
“God is in man, his joy and crown.” 


Find we no God? we are to blame ; 
No Christ in man? ours is the sin. 
God bids us know and teach his name, 


And bear him to his temples in. 
C. H. A. D. 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE.—No. 9. 


THE PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


EakLy on a bright March morning, we rode along the brink of 
the rivulet which issues from the fountain which Elisha purified, 
to drink a parting draught from those cool and refreshing waters. 
The health which the prophet gave them remains to this day. 
The flocks and herds, the camels and horses, are led there still 
by their Bedouin masters, more fortunate than the first children 
of Esau, who found in them only a Marah pool. Luxuriant 
herbage hides the margin of the fountain, and perennial flowers 
and shrubs grow rankly on that once-barren soil. Pilgrims, on 
their way to the Jordan, stop there, to kneel in prayer, and re- 
member the symbolic miracle; for has not an honored father of 
the church shown how the ‘salt’? thrown into this worthless 
spring signifies the covenant of Christian grace, rectifying the 
worthless stream of Jewish traditions, and changing their barren 
ritual of a formal religion into a sweet, holy, and perpetual flow 
of humble and glowing charity? Even the Moslem guide says, 
‘Holy water!’’ when he stoops reverently to take his portion, 
and ejaculate the name of Allah. The traveller visiting it curi- 
ously, perhaps to collect his store of such thorns as were platted 
into our Saviour’s crown, pauses in wonder, as he looks, from the 
mound just above it, at the striking, varied, and perfect prospect 
of the famous plain of Jericho and its bold surroundings. The 
fountain of Elisha is not only, by the streams which it sends 
forth, the source of fertility to the meadows beneath far and wide, 
but is the point of observation where all the valley is within the 
sweep of vision. 

The valley is narrow, —a deep basin enclosed by precipitous 
hills, — but it has some peculiar features; and a naturalist will 
find more to study there than in any other tract of the same area 
in all the Holy Land. He may reckon by his barometer how far 
depressed is this strange region below the level of the sea, and 
find himself here, in the open sunlight, really deeper below the 
average surface of earth than the deepest caverns of mines. He 
may examine the masses of floating stone, which, when melted 
and hammered, become asphaltum, and make a roadway harder 
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and smoother than granite. He may pluck from the bushy 
shrub, with its long, spear-pointed leaves, the yellow clusters of 
the apple of Sodom, — fair to the eye, but within filled only with 
air and dust. The salt waters of the Dead Sea will tempt and 
punish his curious yet cautious draught. Here he will start up, 
from its basking among the canes, some huge green lizard, large 
almost as the crocodile of the Nile; and there he will see the 
gray wolf slinking along the edge of the thicket, where, in the 
days of the Hebrews, lions were wont to lie in wait. Frequent 
hillocks of white clay will remind him, as they did old Maundrell, 
of “ancient lime-kilns;”’ the croaking of innumerable frogs will 
greet him with their familiar music; and, in the evening, he will 
wonder at the song of an unknown bird, which recalls the notes 
of the English nightingale. Were there no historic or religious 
associations with this plain of Jericho, its natural marvels would 
make it sufficiently attractive. 

But it has also extraordinary historic attraction. Those dark 
mountains which close the eastern horizon are the mountains of 
Moab, from whose loftiest peaks the great Hebrew leader looked 
over the land of promise which he might leave to his people, yet 
not lead them therein. There, in the front, is Nebo, with its 
Pisgah, its fortress-point, where the Lord showed to his servant 
all ‘Gilead and Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, and all the land of Judah,” and the ‘‘city of palm-trees 
unto Zoar.’’ Nearer to the eye, the low hedge of green marks 
the spot where the miracle of the Red-Sea crossing was renewed, 
and the waves of swelling Jordan were turned back, and the 
companies of the tribes, and the priests bearing the ark, and 
the armed warriors of Reuben and Gad and Manasseh, passed 
over the bed of the stream, as if it were dry land; and there 
their captain set up twelve stones for a testimony, which pious 
pilgrims still count along the banks. On this plain, they kept 
the first passover, and ate the last manna, and fought their first 
battle in the land of their fathers. Here was the scene of Eli- 
jah’s translation, when to the wondering eyes of the younger 
prophet appeared the chariot and horses of fire, and the sacred 
mantle was dropped by the bank of the river. Here, too, was 
fought that last fatal battle, where the first had been joined, and 
the King of Judah became the captive of the Chaldean monarch, 


and was bound with fetters of brass, and sent away to Babylon. 
VOL. XIV. 28 
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Here the proper history of the first Jewish nation begins and 
ends; and here still remain the signs of its changes, the bitter 
waters made sweet, and the strong walls broken for ever, the 
blessing pronounced upon obedience, and the curse fastened upon 
rebellion. 

Our Saviour knew this region. It was the tract which John 
loved to visit, and the refuge of the Essene ascetics, who antici- 
pated here the anchorites of later Christian ages. Here Jesus 
came from Galilee, to hear the rude wandering prophet, and be 
baptized from his hand, and saw a sign from heaven not less 
inspiring than that which Elisha saw when his friend was parted 
from him. Here, when the Saviour followed his way to Jeru- 
salem, he met the blind man at the gate, saw Zaccheus in the 
sycamore, and tarried in this publican’s house, offending so the 
prejudices of his Jewish followers. The credulity of pilgrims, 
unable to identify the sole remaining palm as the tree which 
Zaccheus climbed, holds firmly to the site of the house where the 
Lord rested that day, and makes a bath at the place of his bap- 
tism the last joy of the journey in the Holy Land. Year by 
year, the companies from Jerusalem, Latins and Greeks and 
Armenians, when they have finished their tumultuous and frantic 
Easter-rites around the sepulchre of Christ, throng to the spot 
on Jordan’s bank where the anointing dove descended, and hear, 
in their turn, a spiritual voice celebrating their piety as they 
come up out of the water. The certificate which rewards de- 
votion in the Holy Land is given only after this duty of bathing 
in the Jordan has been fairly performed. 

In this valley of Jericho, the Jordan itself is of course the 
object of highest interest. It is not a beautiful river, either in 
the scenery of its banks, the direction of its windings, or the 
color of its waters. Its bed is narrow, in few places more than 
one hundred feet across; its waves are turbid and heady ; and its 
appearance is rather that of a swollen brook than the chief river 
of a land so favored of God. Its banks, steep and slimy, are 
overgrown with thickets of tamarisk and willow and nebbuk, so 
tangled as to hinder easy access to the river, and to hide com- 
pletely its surface from sight. The middle of its channel is deep, 
and at no season can it be crossed without danger.’ The Scrip- 
ture-narrative tells of annual inundations, — how ‘the Jordan 
overfloweth all his banks at the time of harvest ;” but it is cer- 
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tain, that, unless some great natural change has taken place in 
the level of the land around it, these inundations must have 
been very trifling, — not at all like those of the Nile. There 
are certainly no such inundations now, nor have there been for 
ages. Except a small belt of green on the inner slopes of the 
banks, the country, for a long distance on either side of the river, 
is desert land, in some places covered with drifting sand. The 
slope of the banks seems marked off into two or three terraces, 
from which the thickets find a more securely- rooted foothold. 
The natives believe that these thickets still are haunted by wild 
beasts, if not by ghosts, and do not love to linger by them after 
nightfall. 

The permanent flow of the Jordan is supplied chiefly by its 
original springs and the streams which flow from the sides of 
Mount Hermon, passing through the capacious reservoir of the 
Sea of Galilee. Only a few streams enter it below this lake; 
and these, except the Jabbok, a famous river of King Sihon of 
the Amorites, are dry in the summer. The length of the valley 
between the northern and southern sea is not more than seventy 
miles; but the channel of the river winds so singularly as nearly 
to treble that distance. There is not a single town on the river’s 
bank, or in the valley, from one end to the other; and there are 
only two sites of ancient villages which can be precisely marked. 
The wilderness is more absolute than even that of Edom. Very 
few travellers have had the courage or the inclination to dare this 
forlorn way of travel. In a bulky octavo, the experiences of 
Capt. Lynch’s American expedition have been given to the 
world ; but the revelations of those pages, however creditable to 
the perseverance and sagacity of the adventurous party, cannot 
be regarded as a very valuable contribution to geographical or 
sacred science. The portion of the river near Jericho has been 
abundantly surveyed and explored by visitors pious and curious, 
sentimental and scientific; by the messengers of European sove- 
reigns, who bring back water for the baptism of royal infants ; 
and by the Catholic and Protestant missionaries. In the months 
of spring, the fervor of pilgrimage swells the numbers who come 
down; the robbers become the guards of the caravan; and the 
moonlight at evening falls upon scores, and even hundreds, of 
white tents on the plain, — almost illustrating the picture of the 
camp of Israel there. Many a pious monk and virgin of the Rus- 
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sian empire, of Italy, and Spain, wears on the neck or the waist 
the rosary and cross which they have carved from the wood of 
this sacred river. Many a phial is preserved, even beyond the 
Atlantic Sea, as a charm in the treasure-casket more potent than 
all its jewels. The religious quarrel of Greeks and Latins, which 
divides at Nazareth the spot of the Annunciation, and at Jerusa- 
lem the watch of the Tomb, is here manifested by the separate 
“‘fords,”’ or bathing-places; each, of course, claimed as the exact 
position of the Saviour at his baptism. At the Latin ford, which 
is about seven miles from the mouth of the river, was once a con- 
vent, called by the name of John the Baptist, whose brotherhood 
could guard at once and sell the holy water. Now it may be 
freely visited; and the only testimony which it is usual to leave 
—one which other nations than the American must bear the 
reproach of leaving even in the most sacred places — is the name 
and land of the visitor, rudely carved on the trunk of one of the 
tamarisks. 

A gallop of an hour or two across the bare and desolate plain 
will bring you to the sedgy and shiny margin of the Sea of 
Sodom. A narrow beach strewed with pebbles, jagged fragments 
of basalt and bitumen, and crusted with saltish exhalations, sepa- 
rates from the transparent waters of the sea the great field of 
canes which extends to the base of the mountains. The atmo- 
sphere, even when the breeze is blowing on the plain, is here hot 
and oppressive. An acrid odor seems to steam up from the yield- 
ing soil at every footfall, reminding one of the crater of Vesuvius. 
There is not merely quiet in the air, — rather a deathlike and 
unearthly stillness. There is no voice of birds, no rustle of 
leaves, no rippling sound of waves, to break this strange and 
fearful silence. As you look down the lake, the light seems to 
be lost in a thin lurid haze, stretched like a bridge between the 
barren mountains. You look in vain into the clear waters for 
any sign of life, — no fish, no shell, no weed: the waters are as 
still as the air. The sound of human voices here seems hollow 
and dismal; a laugh seems vacant and untimely; and when 
the customary bath has been taken, and ample and various expe- 
riment has proved the exceeding buoyancy of these glassy waves, 
and their extreme unfitness for the needs of purification; when 
the bitter drop has been touched to the tongue, and the eyelids 
have smarted from their unlucky sprinkling; when the eye has 
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comprehended that picture of brilliant and majestic solitude, those 
cleft and jagged rocks, those lonely hills, that reedy plain girding 
the mystic sea, its green bleached away by the white moisture of 
this strange charnel-house, —a picture such as the eye has never 
seen before, and never would wish to see again, but, having seen, 
will never lose, —then the horse’s head is gladly turned back 
across the plain, and there is a load lifted from the heart as this 
scene of fatal beauty is left behind. You are content to leave 
undisturbed the problem of the place of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
to relinquish a draught from the Fountain of Calirrhoe, fabled 
to restore the warmth of failing affection; and to forego the view 
of that colossal pillar which stands sentinel at the end of the lake, 
and recalls by its material, if not in its proportions, the fate of 
Lot’s wife. ; 

More than one traveller, who has braved the dangers of this 
unknown lake, has met with a fate as sad and sudden. In the 
mountains around the Dead Sea, the wildest and most dangerous 
of the Bedouin tribes still lurk, and menace voyagers by other 
than empty threats. The whole air is polluted by deadly vapors; 
and these, with the debilitating heat, are almost sure to wear out 
a frame which may escape the spears of the Arabs. The saddest 
epitaph in the Christian graveyard at Jerusalem is that which 
tells how poor Costigan sunk beneath his sufferings, too soon for 
science and the world to profit by his discoveries. It seems to 
have been intended by Providence that the site of these doomed 
cities should remain for ever accursed, — should be left to that 
outcast race who have no share either in the first or second pro- 
mise, and whom no example of husbandmen has been able to 
win to civilized life, and no evangelist’s prayers have converted 
to the gospel. 

Strikingly contrasted with the ashy, reed-bearing earth around 
the shore of the lake, is the soil which indicates the approach to 
Jericho and its perennial fountain. Only culture here is needed 
to change this to a garden, and make of the region what it was 
when Joshua saw it. Numerous ruins stand to testify to the zeal 
of the monastic ages, when each spring, however brackish, had 
its convent adjoining. One of these is thought to mark the site 
of Gilgal, where the camp of the Israelites was first pitched 
after they had crossed the Jordan ; where the rite of circumcision 
was performed; where Samuel gave to Saul the kingdom of all 
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Israel, and made that solemn and touching appeal which subdued 
the rebellious people, and rebuked afterward the heedless king 
for his iniquity and vanity, and hewed Agag, King of Amalek, 
to pieces before their eyes; where, in the later days of Israel, 
idols were worshipped, and in the mouth of prophets the captivity 
of Gilgal was joined to the destruction of Bethel. From here, 
looking up on the western mountain-range, you see, at an hour 
or two of distance, the cluster of buildings which are gathered 
around the mosque of the prophet Moses, whose sepulchre, un- 
known to the Hebrews, has been found by the Mahometans, and 
set apart asashrine. Before you, on a knoll of the undulating 
plain, is the modern village of Jericho, dignified by the square walls 
of an ancient castle, which perpetuates at once the valor of the 
crusaders and the residence of Zaccheus. Hard by, among the 
ruins, you may select at will the place of the house of that woman 
of Jericho, Rahab by name, who received so kindly the spies of 
Joshua, and is esteemed by the writer to the Hebrews as much 
an instance of signal faith as by James the apostle a doer of 
saving and acceptable works. Since the monks have forsaken 
Jericho, that favored habitation can be no longer verified. 

The aspect of the modern village of Jericho is to the last 
degree wretched and repulsive. The houses stand in disorder, 
not ranged into streets, but seemingly built at random, each in 
the most convenient place. Their walls are the broken stones of 
the ancient city; their roofs are thin canopies of stalks and canes, 
steadied and plastered by a weight of stones and mud thrown 
above them. The horses and cattle are stabled at night in the 
room of their owners. Except at the time of harvest, when 
the wandering tribes surround the village with the black tents, 
the inhabitants are a meagre handful, not more than two or three 
hundred in number. They are lazy, weak, and in morals re- 
puted so bad that the Bedouins fear contamination by their inti- 
macy. They live chiefly upon the spontaneous fruits of the 
ground, and the gifts which travellers and pilgrims leave. Ex- 
cept their coarse wheat, and their strong tobacco, they have 
nothing to sell. Their village is unwalled, except by the thick 
hedge of thorns which forms around it an impenetrable barrier. 
It would need a stronger blast than came from the rams’-horns 
of Joshua, when he compassed the city, to level these walls, which 
the hand of man has not constructed. It is not probable that the 
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degraded tribe who dwell there know or care for the curse which 
Joshua pronounced against those who may attempt to rebuild the 
walls which he prostrated. Yet, though ruins abound more than 
enough to fortify the town again; though even dulness may 
see what strength was once in this city of towers and bulwarks, 
— there is no energy to restore the past; and the curse stays 
fulfilled to the present race. 

Jericho is still a garrison-town: a dozen Turkish soldiers obey 
the orders of a military governor, who pines here in official exile, 
with only the amusement of those cruelties which are the favorite 
pastime everywhere of Turkish governors. The field-sports of 
the Lebanon are not possible in this hot and wilting atmosphere; 
and the wild boars of the Jordan thickets have retreated too far 
northward for a comfortable chase. The soldiers lead a life as 
indolent as that of the peasants. The Egyptian vegetable which 
the people remembered with longing seems to be the sole remaining 
object of care; and the cottages remind one of what Isaiah tells 
of Zion, — that she i8 as a “lodge i in a garden of cucumbers.”’ 
The canneilbig meadows, which are watered by the rivulets of 
the fountain, bear corn abundantly, — in one place, of a singular 
kind, in which each stalk yields ears in two successive seasons. 
The Bedouins claim and seize their share of this produce; and, 
at the time of harvest, the villagers are sorely vexed by these 
troublesome visitors, and tax the whole strength and vigilance of 
their Turkish defenders to protect them in their rights. They 
occupy the lowest rank among the towns of Palestine, as they 
live in the lowest place. The modern town of Jericho is not on 
the exact site of the ancient city, which lay farther to the west, 
and nearer to the hills. The numerous excavations in the rocky 
faces of these hills show that the customs of the tribes of Israel, 
in regard to burial, were like those of Egypt. If the palm-trees 

which once flourished at Jericho were yet remaining, the western 
face of the landscape would seem a copy of the scenery of the 
Upper Nile. As it is, along with the strength of the Moabite 
fortress, the splendor of Herod’s palace, and the majestic vast- 
ness of Justinian’s hospital, have passed away also the groves 
and the gardens which once surprised armies and pilgrims on 
these fertile meadows. The grottoes of Quarantana, those cham- 
bers in the mountain where still a few fanatic monks come, like 
the Saviour, to wrestle forty days and nights, in fasting and vigils 
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against the tempter, are more striking relics of the past than are 
any fragments of the once-proud city. No prophet now would 
choose the region of Jericho for his place: he would find no glory 
in those chariots of fiery vapor which the winds from the ravines 
drive fiercely along the plain. The dove, which still loves the 
glens of the mountains of Moab, no longer descends to the con- 
vert at his baptism. The brooks dry up, as in the day of Elijah ; 
but one may wait in vain for ravens to bring food to the unsocial 
haunt which they have forsaken. ‘This is the one of all the 
Palestine valleys which is the most curious, most crowded with 
a8sociations, yet the one which leaves the least pleasant memory. 
The mystery of the fall of Sodom, the miracle of Elijah’s trans- 
lation, the glory of Jesus’ anointing, together, will not draw one 
to return to a spot which Jehovah has so visibly forsaken. 

Cc. H. B. 
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(Concluded from p. 261.) 


“Horto! Look!’ whispered Lucy Anne to Nancy. 

‘‘ What’s a-comin’ ?”’ responded Nance, in amazement, — “‘ an 
umberill ?” 

Kate had gone to the library, when a lady came to the door of 
the pew, leading a little girl by the hand. Both were dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion of the day; and as it chanced to 
be the fashion to destroy the natural graces of the human form, 
even in children, by tight stays and balloon sleeves, they pre- 
sented an amusing spectacle to unaccustomed eyes. 

“Well, I never!’ ejaculated Nance, rolling up her eyes, and 
holding up her hands. 

‘Nor I neither,” said Lucy Anne. ‘‘ My gran’mother’s great 
uncle! what a bunnet! It would do for the ruff of a barn!” 

The lady’s face looked out from the shadow of an immense 
“Jeghorn flat,’ looped up in plaits behind with a pink-satin rib- 
bon. 

Kate returned ; and the lady, who had stood waiting for her at 
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the pew-door, asked, with a smile and a courteous bend, whether 
she was not Miss Greenleaf, otherwise Miss Kate, and whether 
there was a vacancy in her class. 

Kate thought it rather odd in the superintendent to have given 
her an alias in recommending her to a stranger. She confessed 
her identity, of course, and the vacancy left by the departure of 
Helen Hammond. She thought of objecting to the new appli- 
cant on the score of age, but hesitated, as she had already one 
pupil not quite seven, and one over forty-five. 

‘‘T have set my heart on her being with Miss Kate,” said the 
lady. ‘‘If you only knew what a heathen of a mother the child 
has, you would be moved by a missionary zeal in her behalf.” 

Kate, not dreaming that the speaker was placidly describing 
herself, looked at the child with a little more interest. She re- 
flected that Margey would not be at school again, probably, till 
its close at the beginning of winter; and the little girl would not, 
therefore, interfere with her. The classes to which she might 
properly have sent her were full. There were three in which, 
on looking round, she saw vacant places: but one class was un- 
ruly; another had a very irregular and uninterested teacher ; and 
the third was under the charge of a person with a forbidding 
aspect, who inspired Kate herself with awe. 

‘“‘T presume the superintendent could find no more suitable 
place for her, as he sends her to me. I will receive her, since © 
he wishes it.” 

The lady opened her eyes a little, and half smiled, but said 
nothing, except ‘“‘ Thank you,” till she had led the little girl to 
a seat. This happened to be next to Lucy Anne, whose dress 
and general appearance seemed to occasion some perplexity in the 
new comer’s mind. The subject of her scrutiny was very much 
diverted by it. She and the little Alice began an acquaintance 
in whispers; while the ‘heathen parent” talked with Kate, giv- 
ing it to be understood that that epithet was applied, with self- 
complacent humility, to herself, and was perhaps only too flatter- 
ing, as she made no pretensions to any religion at all. She had 
never ‘‘experienced religion,” but hoped she might do so before 
death. Meanwhile, she felt the emptiness of her present life 
enough to wish that her daughter might be early a Christian. 
To this end, she wished Kate to try to do both the mother’s and 
the teacher’s part. 
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‘“*You don’t know what to make of it, little one, —do ye?”’ 
said the servant girl, with a condescending smile, as the ruffle of 
her batiste gown passed under examination of finger and thumb. 
‘Wish you could see the hooks and eyes, every one pulled out 
straight, or else stan’ing on one foot, underneath the cape! The 
seams — look ! — all stretched like to split ! ” 

‘Leather shoes, coarse-knit stockings, — how came they in 
company with so genteel a dress?” asked Alice’s face. There 
was something so innocent in her surprise, so far removed from 
disdain, that it tickled Lucy Anne, without in the least offending 
her. 

“Tl tell you what, I am only a ’prentice girl. Miss Loisy, 
that’s away at Ipsidge, she gives me her clo’es when they’re 
shabby for her. This was her gownd. I wish I had a good 
humspun gingham instead.” 

Alice marveled. 

‘You should not vally people by their clo’es, honey. Miss 
Kate don’t. The shell ain’t worth so much as the nut. If the 
nut’s sweet, the bark may be rough, for all she cares. Oh! I 
love Miss Kate! and so will you. But she won’t mind all your 
fine fixin’s, you need not expect.” 

“T’ve got a lilac silk pelisse, trimmed all round with swan’s 
down,”’ said Alice, hoping to make an impression. 

“Real pretty, I dare say; and you're a pretty little girl 
enough. But that’s nothing, without you’re good, you know.” 
This was the first lesson, and in some measure new, to the little 
scholar. Practically, at least, her mother had made goodness a 
secondary matter. Good manners, the minor morals, had been 
thought enough. As it was not polite to be disobedient, noisy, 
and troublesome, little Alice was good in the nursery acceptation 
of the term. When Kate gave her a hymn to study, she mani- 
fested an obliging alacrity in applying herself to the task, moving 
her lips, and rocking her slim person gently to and fro. But, as 
she had other objects of study, — to wit, her new morocco slip- 
pers and Kate’s dress, — her diligence was not so profitable as 
might have been expected. 

‘See her weaving!” said Lucy Anne, aside, to Nancy ; and 
Nance, whom the little lady had not honored with the least atten- 
tion, responded that she was a dainty one, and, next thing, the 
ground would be too dirty for her to walk on. ‘‘ For she’s took 
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and spread her handkercher all over the cricket, afore she’d set 
down on’t.”’ 

A glance from Kate stopped their whispering together. She 
read them some of the prophecies concerning Nineveh, and en- 
deavored to make them comprehend the extreme antiquity of the 
city, and all records concerning it. Nancy would hardly have 
been surprised to hear that Jonah was yet alive, having forgotten 
all previous lessons, or remembering them confusedly, like 
dreams. 

‘Seems as if I could see Nineveh,” said Lucy Anne, ‘ hear- 
ing you tell. But it looks away, away, ever so far, off, in a mist 
like, with a little sun on it, here and there, in spots; and, now 
the prophecies are fulfilled, it has sunk down under ground, and 
nobody can more’n guess where ’tis.”’ 

Kate described the mounds in Assyria, — shapeless masses of 
earth covered with grass, except where the torrents had laid bare 
stones and bricks and fragments of pottery, to fill the traveller at 
once with awe and curiosity. 

‘If I was a man, like Tom, I’d go there and dig, as sure as I 
live. Why, I should think there was folks enough in the world 
could take that much trouble, if ’twas only for the Scriptur’s 
sake.” 

‘Folks won’t go fur, ’thout they can get something by it,” 
remarked Nance. ‘“Old broken pans and bricks” 

‘There was very curious writing on some of them,” said Kate. 
‘‘T believe the most learned could not make much out of the 
strange characters at first. But in time they may, and, by 
opening the ruins, may find something of Jonah’s story on tab- 
lets which time cannot wholly destroy.” 

Alice was ready with one verse when called upon. ‘I like to 
get poetry. I can say most all John Gilpin. Gran’pa hears 
me.” 

Kate repressed a hasty judgment on “‘ gran’pa.”’ 





‘¢* This is a precious book, indeed ! 
Happy the child who loves to read ! 
’Tis God’s own book, which he has given 
To show our souls the way to heaven.’ ” 


‘Very well,” said Kate, giving the expected reward for the 
unhalting recitation. But the monotonous tone in which the 
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words were repeated showed that the rhyme and the measured 
sound was all the child thought of. 

‘¢ What book is meant here, Alice? Do you know?” 

* What book ?”’ 

*¢ A precious book, indeed !’” repeated Kate. 

“Oh! the Hymn Book, I ’magine.” 

Kate explained the import of the lines with her best endeavor 
to make an impression. The child looked in her face very atten- 
tively, not presuming to speak till she had no more to say, and 
then came out with — 

“Does your hair curl naturally, ’m? or do you roll it up 
on pins when you are going to bed, like my mother?” 

Kate bit her lip, and Lucy Anne looked out of the window 
with shaking shoulders. Alice did not wait for an answer, but 
went on talking of her own curls and her mother’s, not dreaming 
of the disappointment and mortification of her teacher at the 
entire failure of her little sermon. There was something very 
innocent and sweet in the little girl’s manner. Were she per- 
verse, and conscious of it, something more might be hoped; but 
an entire want of interest in every thing but dress, admonition 
was powerless, or could produce only hypocrisy. Kate did not 
know how to cope with worldliness in so young a mind. It 
seemed to have pre-occupied the whole ground. 

‘But that cannot be the case with a mere child,” thought 
Kate. ‘I am foolish to be so easily discomfited. She looks 
bright, and seems amiable. I cannot compel attention where it 
is not natural to her to give it, and it would not be worth any 
thing if I could. Well, I must think how to win an interest, — 
perhaps with some little stories to suggest the ideas I wish should 
find entrance to her mind.” 


* Doctor ! doctor ! ” 

The physician was just getting into his sulky, after his morn- 
ing visit; and Kate, who had climbed upon an espalier to get 
some peaches, called to him over the garden fence. He drove to 
that side of the lane to answer her inquiries. The disease was 
a gastric fever. He was less anxious about the crisis than the 
convalescence; for it might be months before it would be safe to 
depart from the strictest rules of diet, and he very well knew 
Mrs. Gookin’s maternal weakness. 
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“Can your mother watch again ? ” 

Kate thought it would make her ill. 

‘Phen you must be the one to-night.” 

“12” repeated Kate. ‘‘ I am so inexperienced ! ” 

‘So much the better. I am continually plagued with nurses 
too wise to follow my directions. I want you, and nobody else; 
unless, perhaps, Mrs. Nelson’s girl to lie on the settee, that, if 
you want help, you need not have a frightened mother on your 
hands.” 

‘Tf you think I know enough, I’m ready.” 

“Oh, poh! poh! You have good sense and good nerves. 
The crisis is near. You need not be alarmed if an unnatural 
coldness Well, I'll be in the last thing to-night, to give 
directions to you, and send Gookin and his wife to bed; and,I 
wish they may sleep, for they need it.” 

It was twelve o’clock, and still Lucy Anne was watching with 
Kate. There’s a chance she may die, and you here alone with 
her. I ain’t going out o’ this room,” was her answer to all Kate’s 
entreaties that she would go to her couch. So the two sat, like 
statues, with their eyes upon the little white face; and no sound 
broke the silence but the heavy plashing of rain upon the win- 
dows, the distant rumble of Gookin’s snoring, and the singing 
and crackling of a little wood fire upon the hearth. Presently, 
there arose a brilliant, flashing blaze, as the fire reached a dry 
knot. The dancing lights and shadows seemed to attract Mar- 
gey’s attention. Kate lighted a lamp, to make the light more 
even and diffusive; while Lucy Anne pinned a black knit shawl 
to the mantel-shelf, and made a canopy over the fireplace by 
means of chairs, so that the ceiling was in shade. The child 
grew quiet again, and her eyes closed. Kate put her ear down 
to listen. Her breath came unequally, — now quick-drawn, 
almost to panting; now pausing, almost stopping. 

“Tt’s a dreadful bad sign ! ” remarked her fellow-watcher. 

“I must keep a brave heart,” said Kate. ‘‘ I am not easily 
frightened. No human power can help her; but God is with 
her. We can do nothing but watch; and one of us is enough for 
that.” 

To gratify Kate’s wish, Lucy Anne consented to get into a. 
great stuffed lolling-chair, and put her feet in another. Kate 
propped her up in a comfortable position with cushions and pil- 
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lows, and laid her own shawl over her. Then she stooped and 
laid her cheek upon hers, and kissed her. ‘These attentions were 
received quite passively, and it might seem with indifference, but 
for the hand which stole up, soon after, as if to brush away a 
tear. Almost immediately, her deepened breathing announced 
that she was asleep; and the young watcher was alone in her 
anxious care. When her busy thoughts would not be turned 
from forebodings and fearful imaginings, she found refuge in 
prayer. Hour after hour passed on, solemnly told by the church- 
clock ; and the peculiar chill of early dawn reminded Kate to trim 
the fire. When she had accomplished this, without rousing Lucy 
Anne, she brightened the waning lamp, and brought it to the 
bedside. It seemed to her, as she did so, that a strange shadow 
crossed the white features, as if from invisible wings. The eyes 
were half open, but the pupils were unseen. The lips were 
parted, showing the teeth, ghastly in their whiteness, and pro- 
jecting from emaciation, like those of a skull. The nostrils were 
compressed; and, for one moment of wild alarm, Kate thought 
there was no breath. But it went and came as regularly and as 
faintly as an infant’s. Kate would not trust herself to look any 
longer. She trembled violently; and, setting down the lamp, 


she clung to the bed-post, dizzy and faint, but resolved to obey ° 


the doctor’s injunction not to call Mrs. Gookin, if she were ever 
so much alarmed. 

“Tucy Anne! Oh! Lucy Anne!” The whispered call, 
earnest with fear, had no effect upon the weary sleeper. But, 
the moment Kate laid a hand upon her, she rose up, perfectly 
wide awake. She saw Kate’s white lips and cheeks, and sprang 
to the bedside to lay her hand on Margey’s breast. 

‘* She’s breathing ; but Just touch her cheek! She’s 
as cold as ever she will be!” To call her parents was now even 
Kate’s impulse; and she had her hand upon the door, when it 
came into her mind, that, in the morning, the doctor had told her 
an unnatural coldness was to be expected, and need not alarm 
her. Though she had no such direction from him, she wrapped 
the ice-cold body in hot flannels, and gently chafed the hands and 
feet, till Lucy Anne exclaimed that a bright spot had appeared in 
the cheeks. 

** And are you not afraid we shall bring on a fever turn, Miss 
Kate?” 
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Miss Kate was as much in the dark as Lucy Anne; but, re- 
membering her mother’s maxim, — ‘* When you don’t know what 
to do, do nothing,” — she removed the flannels, and presently had 
the satisfaction to see the patient in a natural and quiet slumber. 
For a long time, they dared not move or speak. Kate began to 
feel fuint from fatigue, and the re-action from such intense excite- 
ment; and Lucy Anne, throwing her strong arms round her, 
deposited her gently in the great chair. Kate returned the 
embrace, and whispered, ‘‘ Lucy Anne, shall we ever forget 
this ?”’ 

‘‘T shall never forget how you looked,” said the affectionate 
girl. “The doctor had not ought to have let you do it. But it 
showed his sense. He knowed she’d be kep quiet, come what 
would. Would she have had this precious sleep, if her mother 
had been in your shoes? She'd have called the neighbors, far’s 
I know, and cried and took on; and Gookin, he'd ’a’ had her in 
his arms, like as not, and been cursing the doctor for killing her, 
all the while. Ah! the doctor knew what he done when he 
called on you for to-night’s watching. Well, I may as well go 
home now, and hang on the kettle. Mrs. Nelson sha’n’t make 
no fires, if I can help it.” 

Softly opening the door, Lucy Anne stumbled, and nearly fell, 
over a great bundle, which proved to be Mrs. Gookin, who had 
been unable to go to sleep at a greater distance from her darling, 
but had enjoyed an unbroken night’s rest upon a rug and pillow 
at the threshold of her noiseless chamber. 

‘Hush! hush! for your life! She is not to be woke up, if 
I trample you to death!” said Lucy Anne, putting her hand 
over Mrs. Gookin’s mouth. Kate had sprung to the bedside at 
the noise, and saw Margey’s beautiful eyes open for one moment, 
and beam with intelligence and pleasure as they rested upon her. 
It was but a glance; but it made Kate’s heart leap with joy. 
“She knew me! God be praised! my prayers were heard. 
This dreadful night is over, and all is well.” 
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THE WORK AND WAY OF LIFE. 


A SERMON BY REY. SAMUEL ABBOT SMITH. 


Prov. iv. 26: ‘‘ Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be established.” 


Why are we here? ‘To be and to do what, has God placed us on 
the earth? What is the object of life? We are in the midst 
of a world, each part of which has its work to do. Every thing 
around us is tending to some end. Sun and moon and stars, the 
blade of grass, the mote in the sunbeam, have their object: God 
created them for accomplishing it. We are parts of this same 
creation, creatures of the same God, links of the great chain; 
and are we alone, in this world of activity, left with no certain 
end whither to tend, no work to do, nothing to strive for? Is 
man alone objectless? What mean all these rich gifts which he 
has received, — his strength, his aspirations, his reason? Can 
they all be meaningless, and this best work of the creation be 
made for nought? Is man so richly endowed to do nothing? It 
cannot be: God is not wont thus to create for no purpose. Man, 
then, must have some destiny to work out: his life here is meant 
to be one of labor and striving for some end. 

But we can go one step farther. In all else, we see that the 
gifts of the Creator to each creature are exactly proportioned to 
what it has to do. He does not give any superfluous strength 
nor any unnecessary faculties. There is no waste in the divine 
adaptation of means to ends; but each creature has just those 
powers and that degree of strength which it needs to accomplish 
its object. For humble offices, faculties are bestowed, humble, 
but yet sufficient, and continually increasing as we ascend in the 
scale of being and the work increases in magnitude. 

Now, what inference can we draw from this as to man’s object ? 
It must be one worthy of his noble powers: it cannot be any 
thing low and grovelling that he was put into the world to accom- 
plish. God has not been so lavish of his gifts to him only that 
he might do the work of a tree or an animal. We can assume, 
then, in the beginning, that there lies before us in life some object 
to be accomplished, and that no mean and sordid one. 

What, then, is this exacted object of human life? What is 
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that which gives a meaning to all our endowments, and which 
should be the end in all our strivings ? 

We cannot admit that theological answer to the question which 
would have it that we were placed here to be the subjects of a 
miraculous change from sin to holiness, — a transformation of our 
natures by the immediate exertion of God’s omnipotence, with 
no effort on our part. If this were the purpose of life, there 
would be nothing for us to do: we might sit with folded hands, 
waiting for the change to come; for it is to be passively received, 
not actively sought. An object like this would not account for 
the powers and faculties which have been given to us. They 
imply that the work is to be done by us, not for us; they show 
that we must be more than passive instruments, mere machines 
impelled from without. 

Neither can it be the experience of a strong emotion which 
shall set our heartstrings a-vibrating, and fill us with new and 
strange feelings, — a time of terrible excitement, of bitter remorse, 
followed by a deep and holy peace. Of course, if we have been 
unmindful of our duties, there may be some single point from 
which to date our awaking to a consciousness of them; but this is 
so far from being the accomplishment of life’s work, that it is only 
the beginning it. If these heart-throbbings were all that was 
needful, life would be too long. Our work cannot be done once 
for all in a moment, but is to be continually doing. It cannot be 
accomplished in the tides of feeling which ebb and flow over the 
surface of our soul’s mysterious ocean, but something deeper, 
more thorough, reaching down into the depths of the soul itself. 
Neither can we say with the poet, that “ happiness is being’s end 
and aim;’’ certainly not, if we use that word in its common 
meaning. As such, it is rather a consequence of life’s object 
attained than that object itself. 

We might agree with the metaphysician, that we were created 
to do the will of our Creator. This is most certainly true, and 
any correct solution of the question must imply it; but, stated 
thus, it is too abstract to stand before us as a definite object. We 
would better bring the matter a little nearer to us, and state what 
that will is. We know no better practical answer to give to the 
question, than that we were placed in the world to build up a 
perfect character. For this purpose has the Creator made us. 


It is his will that this should be the object of life. 
29* 
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But what is this work? what is the building up of a character? 
Let us commence with the beginning. When we come into the 
world, we are not entering upon the hopeless task of repairing 
the ruins of a broken-down nature; but we have no character, 
good or bad. ‘To settle which of the two it shall be, is the all- 
important question which our life is to answer. The materials 
are given into our hands plastic and unformed; we are to mould 
them into whatever shape of beauty or deformity we will. We 
have tendencies ; we have capacities; our faculties are imparted 
tous. These are to be developed, each in its appropriate way. 
Our passions are to be controlled; our desires regulated, and kept 
from clashing with each other; our tendencies, good if properly 
restrained, are to be confined within these proper limits; good 
acts are to be confirmed into habits, and good emotions hardened 
into principles. Here, then, are the materials upon which we are 
to work. 

We are placed, too, in the midst of circumstances and in rela- 
tions which give our faculties opportunity to act, and our capacities 
to develop: all these we are to use as means of growth. Our 
life is the workshop where this wonderful product is fashioned, 
not all at once, but slowly, year by year, and hour by hour. Each 
moment furnishes us opportunity to develop it, — each event, — 
however slight. It is forming in our work and our recreation, in 
our idleness and in our toil; it is ever forming when we think 
nothing of it, as well as when we are most earnestly striving. 

But a rule is needed to guide us to the right formation of cha- 
racter. We must know what the true way is, if we would walk 
in it. This rule God has planted within us. It is no uncertain 
and indefinite thing; and, when our nature is calmly interrogated, 
the answer is clear and decided. The aspirations which we feel 
are too plain to be mistaken; but, in our lives, there are storms 
of passion and trouble when this inner voice becomes obscure and 
ambiguous. We are therefore not left to this alone: in addition 
to the intuitions implanted in our natures, God has sent a Messen- 
ger to show us the way, and give us new motives for walking in 
it. The light of nature is confirmed and brightened by the light 
of revelation. We are at the helm, and are to direct the voyage ; 
but we do not steer, like those ancient navigators, by the stars 
alone, which God has set in the sky to testify of the way home- 
ward; for these are obscured by the passing cloud, and fail us in 
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storm and tempest, when we need them most. But, in addition, 
God has given us the sure compass, — the divinely poised finger, — 
which points out our way alike in sunshine and in storm. The 
materials, then, are placed before us; the opportunity for using 
them is given, and the rule by which we may know how to use 
them aright. 

Here, then, is a worthy object for which to live. This great, 
this never-ending, work we were placed in the world to labor on; 
we are to strive to build up for ourselves the perfect character. 
Here is the all-embracing object: nothing can be so small that it 
may not aid in accomplishing it, nothing so great that it is not 
included in it. This is the centre round which all other interests 
move, and towards which they gravitate. They are the means, 
this the end, and, unless tending to this, are vain and worthless. 

This exalted end is, then, before us as the true object of life. 
But do we recognize it as the actual one which we are pursuing? 
do we really make all else subservient to this? Let us look 
around us, let us look within us, and see how faithful we have 
been to it. We shall find that there are many things substituted 
in its place. It may not always, or often, be that these unworthy 
objects are pursued in consequence of a deliberate act of choice: 
perhaps, without ever acknowledging it to ourselves, we practically 
seek them. 

We have seen men who have appeared to live for nothing higher 
than mere sensual pleasure. They have degraded their noble 
powers into the servants of excess: they seemed to act on the 
Epicurean maxim, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we 
die.” If thus they have lived, it might be well for them if they 
could die; but there is life eternal for the sensualist as for the 
saint. The grave does not offer to him an everlasting sleep: the 
end is not yet. And what shall then be the terrible consequences 
of a life worse than wasted, what shall be the fearful revelations 
of that future state, no man knoweth. But how awful the results 
even here! We have spent the time giver us for growth in 
weakening and corrupting the faculties we ought to have developed. 
The manlike has been steadily sinking into the animal; and, as 
far as was in our power, the divine in us has been extinguished. 

Or it may be that we have not chosen an altogether bad object 
for which to live, but have exalted one which should be merely 
secondary into the first place in our regards. It would be easy 
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to give illustrations of this. There is worldly gain, which occu- 
pies, and rightly, much of men’s time and thoughts. But some 
seem to act as if “‘being’s end and aim’ was, by some base 
alchemy, to transmute whatever faculties they are endowed with 
—their thoughts, their knowledge, their strength — into gold: 
they seem to have little relish for any thing more elevated; like 
Mammon, — 


‘“‘ Whose looks and thoughts, even in heaven, 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, — trodden gold, — 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific.” 


There is the higher object of ambition.. We may have made this 
the chief end of living, and have sacrificed to this idol those powers 
which should have been given to the service of the Almighty. 

Then comes the still higher aim, — the pursuit of knowledge. 
All these, and many others like them, are in themselves good, 
and to be sought for. It would be a foolish asceticism which should 
forbid men to seek for wealth or knowledge, or the prizes of am- 
bition. More, it is our duty to strive for them in some degree; 
but they become bad when we exalt them to a higher place than 
they deserve, make them ultimate objects of pursuit, and seek 
them for their own sakes. They are important means of reaching 
life’s great end, and, as such, are to be earnestly striven for. Thus 
wealth can be made subservient to building ourselves up in virtue 
and goodness: we can use it to make those around us happy, to 
relieve suffering, to promote the public good, and thus perfect our 
own characters. But whenever we separate it from such uses, 
when we make it a final end, and seek it, not for what we can do 
by it, but for what it is, then we are unfaithful to our duty, and 
then it becomes a curse. 

But perhaps these two ways of misdirecting our efforts may 
not be the most common. It may not be the case that most of 
us pursue bad objects, or even those which are too limited, and so 
unworthy of us; but it more frequently happens that men have 
no decided, definite object at all: instead of pursuing bad ends, 
they do not pursue any ends in particular. We can sympathize 
with Burns, when, lamenting the waste of his fine genius, he says, 
“The great fault of my life has been to have lacked an aim.” 
Perhaps we pass through a long life without ever settling for what 
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we are liying, — perhaps without even thinking that there was any 
purpose of God to be fulfilled in our existence. We have never 
asked ourselves the meaning of our great endowments; we have 
journeyed listlessly along, without any decided object, insensible 
to all the great and lofty which lie before us; we have walked 
blindfolded through life, unconscious of its high purpose, seeking 
after this and that which the moment offered to us, led by no 
fixed principle. Thus each day comes and goes, and bears only 
an uncertain fruit: we fritter ourselves away on momentary in- 
terests, and life becomes meaningless and insignificant. It is to 
us as it is to the brute, — only a time for existence, not living; 
and each day’s setting sun bounds the narrow horizon of our 
view. 

In one or another of these ways, how many lives are wasted ! 
And yet there is action enough, there is enough strong will and 
earnest effort. If we walk along some busy street, how much 
in earnest does each one seem as he passes by you! His whole 
heart seems intent upon something; and one would think that it 
could only be a worthy object that had such power over him. 
Look at some great city : what fierce competition, what passionate 
efforts, what mighty labors, does each day witness within its limits ! 
and yet, in all that mass of passion and desire and labor, how 
little is turned to its true object! how few are mindful of that 
great destiny which they might grasp! how miserably does the 
best of us fail of his duty! Immortal souls! and yet toiling for 
the dust under our feet, instead of the glorious heaven above our 
heads ! 

To us all, the question comes up, with solemn meaning, Are 
you pursuing the true object of life? If our consciences tell us 
that we are not, it is no light thing we are doing. It is that we 
are living on to no purpose; that we are cumbering the ground; 
that we are defrauding God of the service due him, and our own 
souls no less of what they might be. We cannot shuffle off our 
destiny: it clings to us, though we deny it. God does not ask 
whether we will accept or not, but places it upon us. It in 
no way diminishes our guilt, that we do not acknowledge it to be 
our duty, whether through thoughtlessness or wilful choice of the 
wrong. Our character never stands still: it is being moulded by 
our thoughtlessness and idleness as well as by our earnest work. 
It is our destiny ; and, if we live unmindful of it, we incur the 
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terrible guilt of living in vain; and, living here in vain, we have 
left undone that work which is to fit us for the future and eternal 
world. These other objects of momentary interest, to which we 
have sacrificed it, will die away; the trifles which we have sub- 
stituted in the place of life’s real object will perish: but we still 
exist, and the results of our neglect exist with us. We have set 
in motion a train of consequences whose bitterness only eternity 
can fully unfold. 

All nature rebukes us for our ingratitude. Every thing around 
us is laboring on, gratefully and reverently, in the work it was 
created to accomplish. The river moves on with ceaseless flow 
toward the sea; the plant silently grows upward; the different 
tribes of animals fulfil each its appointed office. They never 
exist in vain: they all are doing God’s will, and glorifying him 
by their service. And shall man, whom he has made only a little 
lower than the angels, to whom he has given life immortal, — 
shall-he prove faithless to his high destiny ? 

But it may be that some are ever too deeply impressed with 
the grandeur of the work we have to do: instead of passing it 
by in stupid indifference, they may almost despair of accomplish- 
ing so exalted a destiny. ‘They may say, ‘‘ The work is indeed 
glorious; but man can never finish it. Who can be ‘perfect as 
our Father in heaven is perfect’'’?’”? The child who has just felt 
what that word duty means, and has just begun his humble efforts 
to be faithful to it, and the gray-haired man of fourscore, alike 
feel that they have left much undone. The most perfect man has 
only begun to work out his destiny, and still its heights seem to 
rise before him as distant as ever. Man seems able only to aspire 
for higher things; and, as he rises one step above the other, the 
perfection he is seeking is ever beyond. There can be no such 
thing as saying truly we have accomplished it. It can never be 


in the past, however glorious that may be, but always lies farther 


on in the dim future. 

Thus, overcome by the feeling of the infinity of the work to 
be done, some may be almost inclined to give over their efforts in 
despair. But is this the effect which it should have upon us? 
Man can indeed never finish it: life here is but the beginning. 
Our destiny, then, is an eternal work ; but, as surely as our des- 
tiny has no end, our life must be eternal too. We can never 
finish our work, never cease laboring on it, and therefore never 
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cease to exist. How can we be so ungrateful to God, who has 
set this mark before us, as not to strive te approach unto it? 
How can we murmur, how be any thing but thankful, for our 
aspirations after things above us, our longings for more than we 
are, our reachings forward into the infinite distance beyond? for 
they are all prophets of immortality. Mountains may accomplish 
their purpose, the everlasting hills may crumble, the rivers may 
wear their channels through, the solid earth shall perish, sun 
and stars fade away, for they may all finish their appointed work : 
but man shall ever live; for he is to be ever doing, and his 
work has no end. 

What motives we have, then, to strive after the accomplishment 
of this great object! Life is in vain without it: it is not life. 
We must prove ourselves worthy of our high privilege; our every 
act and thought must be made to move harmoniously, subject to 
the attraction of this great central force; we must turn neither 
to the right hand nor to the left; our eyes must look straight 
forward. Did you never feel a new revelation of this momentous 
fact? has not your heart burned within you when you mused on 
this lofty object of life? have you not sometime felt it come to 
you as a new inspiration of the Holy Spirit? Let it not be a 
mere transient emotion, a bright vision, a gilded cloud, which the 
rough winds of actual life sweep away: but let it hallow the 
humblest of your duties; let it consecrate even them to the ser- 
vice of God. Let the glorious aim of life, and man’s destiny, 
throw a portion of their splendor around the meanest of our 
labors ; and then earth shall become heaven to us, and we shall 
be indeed sons of the Highest. 


OUR CHURCH. 


Fortunate are they who know the meaning of the phrase ; for- 
tunate they who treasure if only a loving recollection of this true 
house of God, which is ‘‘ the very gate of heaven.” 

Our church can hardly exist in a city, where bankers build 
stately piles, which upholsterers furnish, and sextons keep in 
order; where, if a stain appear in the ceiling, or a broken win- 
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dow admit the cold, or furnaces give evidence of age, we have 
only to wonder whyethe committee of arrangements did not anti- 
cipate and avert the trouble, and never regard it as a personal 
matter, for which we must arouse ourselves, and, by some yet- 
unthought-of means, restore all to comfort and decency. 

No. The white houses of some quiet village cluster about our 
church, and green trees shade its entrance. It is not set upon 
piles of marble nor wedges of granite, but upon grassy banks, 
in summer mornings wet with dew; for its true foundations, 
stronger and surer than any stone, are the love and reverence 
which exist for it in all our hearts. 

It was not built by contract, and paid for by instalments ; but 
high and low, and poor and prosperous, — there were no rich, — 
gave generously from the little fund that had been saved against 
a stormy day; and such as had no savings gave their time and 
thought and skill; and they who had not even these, gave hopes 
and prayers; until, after long delays and much discouragement, 
the building was completed. 

Truly, such a church ought to prosper; for every nail was 
driven in the name of God. ‘The trees of which it is formed 
were given, standing in the wood; and the hewing, sledding, and 
planing of them was given too. Carpenters, masons, and paint- 
ers gave their daily toil; and old women, matrons, and maidens 
filled cushions, and covered footstools, and nailed down strips of 
carpet, in the pews. Even at this day, when the new house has 
grown old, young men have, from distant cities, sent home money 
to repair the church which their fathers helped to build. So do 
these early affections linger and perpetuate themselves. 

No splendor of carving and upholstery attract us as we enter; 
but the sweet summer sunshine streams across our church, like 
the very smile of the loving Father we have come to worship. 
Open windows admit the songs of birds, and odors from blossom- 
ing trees, and each frames a picture of pastoral beauty, — of 
meadows, gardens, waving boughs; of the pure sky, and beau- 
tiful mountain-tops; and the river beneath, whose waters glitter 
in the morning sun. 

The pulpit is empty yet; but a hundred texts are spoken to 
our souls: “‘ He careth for the sparrows;” ‘‘ They are new 
every morning;” ‘ Have faith, as the little seed that grows into 
a spreading tree;” ‘ Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
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of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.” We 
are led to muse of the ‘heavenly hills; ” of the ‘“‘ city that needs 
no sun;” of the One who came from thence, to teach that human 
life may be more lofty than mountain-tops, and purer than the 
summer sky, — fragrant and fresh and beautiful as flowers. 

As Abel set an offering before the Lord, so we have brought 
to the table of Him, who praised the lilies of the field, an offering 
of flowers, — not a bouquet of rare exotics, bought in the market- 
place, but such as we could contribute from our homes. The 
rich man has picked passion-flowers from his conservatory; the 
maiden, lilies from her garden; and the poor widow has cast in 
her mite, — has given a half-blown rose or a pink from the one 
pot on her window-seat. 

Or perhaps, our gardens failing, we have scoured the woods, 
and brought home glistening oak-boughs, branches of spicy hem- 
lock and sassafras ; of drooping ash and elm and fluttering birch, 
with mountain-laurel, wild honeysuckle, and clematis, for flowers ; 
or rare weeds from some hidden nook, some swampy hollow or 
tangled river-brink ; and we finish our grand nosegay with brittle- 
tendrilled ends of the wild grape, with bittersweet, and floating 
woodbine sprays. 

Then the consultations, in the vestibule, as to whether all this 
unusual display might not offend the sober-minded ; the difficulty 
of rejecting aught where all seem perfect; the dismay when voices 
assert that it looks like one end of a wood, and will hide the mini- 
ster; and the delight when the finished work is fairly set upon 
the table, about which the sexton hovers uneasily, with his silk 
handkerchief wiping drops, that, for all his warnings and our 
care, have fallen upon his cherished mahogany. 

We may have been wandering for years, and have come back 
to our church. No other place in the town seems half as natu- 
ral. Here is the same sexton looking us straight in the eyes as 
we walk up the path, — the same old lady asleep in the corner: 
of the children who used to awaken her, at important changes in 
the service, some are dead, and some have children of their own; 
but there the old lady dozes still. 

Opposite, there is the Leghorn bonnet, with the self-same large 
bows, that, a score of times, we have ourselves stiffened out, for 
spring or fall, with loops of wire-taste. We thought the widow, 


whose face is wrinkling underneath, would miss us when we went ; 
VOL. XIV. 30 
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but she has found some one else to look after the bows, and seems 
just as prosperous. It is well for our vanity that we cannot 
always know how easily our places may be supplied. 

Here are the same carpets which we helped to earn by making 
~ pin-cushions and needle-books; the windows, which, at Christmas- 
time, we have so often helped transform from square to Gothic; 
the curtain-railings, over which, when too small for rendering 
other help, we have wound evergreens; and the gallery beneath, 
where shone the inscription for which our own hands sewed laurel 
leaves upon the pasteboard letters, — ‘‘ Liberty, Holiness, Love.” 
How beautiful they looked in the light of the Christmas-lamps! 
and how one small part in their construction made us feel as if 
we — standing upon a cricket, so as not to be lost in the high 
pew — had taken a part in the holy service of the church! 

We have outgrown the cricket now; and, before so very many 
years shall have vanished for ever, from the seat in our church 
— but in the church above — may we not still read, in the same 
fair characters, still far above our heads, the same words, — Lib- 
erty, Holiness, Love? Well for us, if we can feel that our 
hands had part in the forming of dhose letters ! 

Changes enough there haye been in our church. Here are 
boys, whom their mothers, in our day, have lifted upon the seat, 
ushering wives into their pew, lifting their own boys on the seat ; 
here are youths at college grown to grave professors; young 
lawyers, to dignitaries of the state; here, utterly empty now, 
are the two pews and a half where the large family used to clus- 
ter. And there are empty seats, alas! which move us more than 
these ; of venerable, beautiful old men and women, whose pre- 
sence in the place was once a benediction ; light-hearted and loving 
friends; bright young faces, that, as they entered, never forgot 
to turn and bestow, while they sought from us, a smile; maidens, 
whose outward form and demeanor told of pure and holy spirits, 
who were to us a continual example and incitement to good, a 
continual proof of the beauty of holiness, — ‘‘ candles of the 
Lord,” which, for a time, illumined this world with “the same 
light that is shining now in the heavenly mansions.” 

New-comers vanish as we muse, and the seats they had 
usurped seem filled once more with those who began the journey 
of life by our side; half-forgotten faces look into ours again; 
voices, that long have taken part in the songs of the redeemed, 
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return to join in our humble earthly hymn; and, when the 
prayer ascends, an unseen company is kneeling by our side; dear 
hands steal into ours, with a touch as familiar as if we had only 
lost it yesterday. Unstable though human affections may have 
seemed, we cannot doubt their immortality, when, with all their 
early freshness and vigor, they come back thus in our church. 

We think not alone of loss, if loss it be, when those who are 
dear to us pass onward into larger, truer life: we also realize our 
gains. Here first our eyes were opened to spiritual things ; 
existence was transfigured from aimless task-work, or an idle gala- 
day, into the great living reality which has grown and grown 
upon us ever since, — ‘new every morning,” larger and fairer, 
more awful, and more truly infinite. Here sins and errors and 
ignorant doubts unloosed their hold, and our hearts put forth 
the first fair blossoms of virtue; here idle abstractions, and dead 
creeds that had shattered the windows of our minds, were re- 
moved ; and we were taught, instead of hiding like Adam in the 
garden, to seek the healthy light, and fit ourselves to endure by 
becoming one with it; instead of trembling before an unknown 
God, were taught, — 

‘¢Oh holy trust ! oh endless sense of rest ! — 
Like the beloved John, 


To lean our head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And calmly journey on.” 


We look about upon the young, who are just beginning to 
realize that this is ‘‘our church,” and pray that the same influ- 
ences, which, coming like dew and sun to flowers, have ripened 
our own hearts, may also be vouchsafed to theirs. With our 
young feelings, we do not quite understand why they look upon 
us with such grave respect; but we smile at the thought how all 
are hastening toward that home where a thousand years are as a 
single day, and there are no distinctions of old and young, but 
we all shall join together in blessing our church. 

Yet, even here, let us anticipate the strain: Blessings upon 
the dear old place! strength be in all its rafters! Long may 
quiet and peace and sunshine, fresh flowers and holy music, elo- 
quent words, the sweet sights of summer mornings, and pleasant 
meetings of friends, combine beneath its roof to make our earth 
seem nearer unto heaven ! K. ©. 











TRUE RICHES. 


THRES pairs of eyes looked in at a window, — 
A window heaped up with beautiful things ; 
With glowing pictures and statues fair, 

With caskets of jewelry rich and rare, 

Brave necklaces and embossed rings, 

And a thousand other exquisite things 

To tempt the ardent soul of youth. 


Three pairs of eyes looked in at a time, — 
One, free and shadowless, hopeful and gay, 
And looking even as they should say, — 
“Why loiter thus ? why a moment delay ? 
Any or all of these gifts are mine: 

I have but to choose which pleases me best, 
And a golden charm is at my behest, 

To make any or all of them mine.” 


Another, with eager, unchastened gaze, — 
That told of wild dreams and an untamed will, 
Of envious longings nursed in the soul, 

Of gloomy doubts knowing no control, — 
Reflected the jewels’ alluring blaze. 

But, alas! no golden charm had she, 

That vagrant child of low degree ; 

And I heard a voice sigh, ‘* Woe is me!” 


A third surveyed the gorgeous display 

With glances born of a soul serene: 

No selfish wishes disturbed their light ; 

No sinful thought rebuked the sight ; 

But a rapturous pleasure one saw arise 

In the tender depths of those heavenly eyes, 
That gladly, gratefully, gazed their fill, 


Then drooped neath the lashes, subdued and still. 


Ah! what to her though she had not the power 
To purchase one gem of that golden dower ? 
I knew that a talisman lay in her breast, 
Whose power could charm away all unrest: 
’Twas love of the Maker, her looks confest ! 
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I took my Geraldine’s hand in mine 

With a firmer clasp, and went away ; 

But still in my heart the picture lay, 

Vivid and clear, for many a day. 

And thus to the Father I fervently prayed : — 
“‘Oh! keep my tender, my innocent child 
From golden riches that lure astray, 

Too oft, from the holy, the martyr way, 

Lest her sad and sinful return should be 

That she love them more than she loveth thee! 


** And oh, dear Lord! should her portion fall 
Where Poverty walketh her solemn path ; 
Though scant her vesture, and poor her fare, 
And weary her struggle with want and care ; 
Though wildest perils her way beset, — 
Preserve her, in mercy preserve her, yet 

From the sin of envy, whose poisonous breath, 
To all that is lovely and pure, is death! 


“But, Father! wilt thou on this opening soul, 
That yet, as a stranger, enchanted, here 
Knows not of peril, knows not of sin, — 
Wilt thou on this opening soul shine in! 
Illumine its depths with the ceaseless fire 
Of godlike love and heroic desire, 
That, standing e’en here on celestial heights, 
She may calmly behold earth’s fairest delights, — 
Her worship, the Giver’s, not the gift!” 
E.’D 
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The Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages. In 
8 vols. By L. Marra Cutxnp. C. 8S. Francis and Co. — Any 
work from the hand of Mrs. Child must be received with respect ; 
for she is everywhere known to be a woman of intellectual honesty, 
of genuine and consistent benevolence, and of extensive experi- 
ence and culture. Whenever she has written, she has shown a 


thoughtful regard for the great interests of humanity, and a noble. 


desire to improve the condition of all classes of her fellow-crea- 
tures. We presume she regards this history of religions as the 
great literary achievement of her life. It would not be surprising, 
if, in this relative estimate of her labors, she should be found to 
be mistaken; for it is no unusual thing to meet with valuable 
authors, whose judgments exactly invert the comparative order of 
merits in their several works. Very likely it will prove, in the 
grand result, that some of Mrs. Child’s lighter productions, — 
letters, essays, sketches, thrown off in the hurried intervals of 
many regular cares, and sent forth unrevised, — precisely because 
more of the real life of the writer went into them, reached a 
deeper place in the heart of the community, communicated a 
better and mightier impulse to the reader’s will, and reared 
a loftier monument of honor to the brain and soul that produced 
them, than this elaborate and learned fruit of years of study. 

Yet we must not be understood as undervaluing the volumes 
now before us. On the contrary, they have great importance and 
considerable actual worth. As compressing into reasonable space, 
and a consistent form, facts and views that must otherwise be 
searched for through widely scattered sources of information, they 
must be especially sought by men, of all professions, of limited 
libraries and a limited range of study. As proceeding from an 
independent, vigorous, and earnest mind, they will enlist the 
sympathies and admiration of many who do not coincide in their 
doctrinal bias. 

The breadth of the survey may be inferred from a list of the 
nations and epochs whose faiths and cultures are brought under 
review, — including Hindostan, Egypt, China, Thibet and Tartary, 
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* Chaldea, Persia, Greece and Rome, Celtic tribes, Jews, Chris- 


tianity and Mohammedanism. We cannot help thinking it would 
have been an advantage if the author had sustained her historical 
statements, and her definitions of creeds and symbols, by more 
direct and specific references to authorities, — first that the au- 
thorities themselves might be weighed, and then that the justness 
of the conclusions built upon them might be more fairly estimated. 
Few minds can be trusted to generalize at will over such an 
immense field of fact, fable, and conjecture. 

Unwilling to postpone an acknowledgment of the work, we 
have not waited for the more adequate examination which we 
intend to give it hereafter. We can hardly err, however, in 
remarking that its tendency is to reduce, more than the faith of 
Christendom has allowed, the radical distinction between the 
biblical revelation and the theologies of natural instinct and 
discovery. Had the author taken for her point of vision the 
central New-Testament doctrine of the incarnation and the re- 
demption as a divine relief to the problem of sin, she would have 
proved both a more philosophical historian and a more edifying 
commentator. Besides, the analogies which naturalism detects 
between the Christian religion and other systems may be turned 
to a use exactly opposite to that to which they are commonly put. 
Instead of showing that all religions alike are human develop- 
ments under an inflexible pxovidential law, they may be cited to 
prove that while God designed and shaped the world with a 
universal reference to the special Christian centre, and hinged the 
whole destiny of the race on the mediation of Jesus, he also 
provided that confirmations and illustrations of the Christian 
truths should appear in other forms of belief, as an evidence to 
all men of the reasonableness of Christianity, and its inherent 
fitness to the wants and the nature of man. 

The Age of Fable. By Tuomas Butrincu. Sanborn, Carter, 
and Bazin. — We have here a handsome duodecimo volume, con- 
taining the stories of gods and heroes mentioned in the classical 
and northern mythologies. The book fills a place of its own, 
and admirably makes good its own promise of rendering an intel- 
ligible account of those mythical and demi-divine beings whose 
names are of such frequent occurrence in all literature. The 
style is dignified enough for the mature, and simple enough for 
children. Whatever might be offensive to good taste or morals is 
left out. Many of the pieces are exceedingly graceful. On the 
whole, the idea is capitally worked out, and in a way both to 
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inform the understanding and cultivate the imagination. The 
author is one of those estimable men who adorn a commercial 
profession with elegant studies. 

Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies. 
By Joun Witson. — Mr. Wilson has here revised and considera- 
bly enlarged the learned work issued by him some thirteen years 
ago, entitled ‘‘ Concessions of Trinitarians.”’” An agreement with 
his reasonings, interpretations, or conclusions, is not necessary to 
an appreciation of his research, his industry, his catholic and 
Christian spirit. His collection of contradictory affirmations is 
indeed a curiosity, and may well teach, among other lessons, the 
incalculable power and the discouraging uncertainty of language, 
— especially theological language. It constantly reminds one of 
the title of one of Dr. South’s vigorous sermons, — “ The fatal 
Imposture and Force of Words.” It is not to be understood 
that all of the citations from Trinitarian writers, by any means, 
are incompatible with a Trinitarian belief in those writers. 

Metrical Pieces, Translated and Original. By N. L. Frotu- 
INGHAM. Crosby, Nichols, and Co. — But then the “ translated ” 
pieces are also “original;” for they discover the translator’s 
genius as well as his scholarship, and blend the workings of the 
creative faculty in equal measure with delicate and profound 
interpretations of the first author’s meaning. We come too late 
to have the privilege of pronouncing Dr. Frothingham’s verses 
true poetry: the best critics and the unsophisticated heart had 
done that; and the decree was fixed. We thought we knew 
most of his productions: but many of those included in this 
volume present new faces; or, rather, they are new voices, new 
expressions, from one and the same familiar and friendly and 
honored face. That a workman, partly resting after the working- 
day is over, should thus, in the real sabbath of life, after so many 
sabbaths that were toilsome festivals, draw near to the affectionate 
circles where his presence has always been welcome, and still 
discourse to them in the speech of musical wisdom and love, is 
generous and beautiful. The preacher passes with evident ease 
and naturalness from sermon to song; and the voice of the 
eloquent orator, as the years multiply a little, flows into the 
measured cadences of a sacred, thoughtful minstrelsy. We think 
of such an imagination as rejoicing to escape the formal diagrams 
of stately sentences and play at will in rhyme and numbers; for 
that seems here to be the real liberty. Many of the lyrical com- 
positions stand in such hallowed relations to personal and house- 
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hold passages in the poet’s experience, that they form a kind of 
radiant and legendary calendar of his career, marked all along 
with gifts, benefactions, services, tender sympathies, and never- 
ceasing studies. Every thing that the most refined and fastidious 
literary taste could challenge is shut out from these fair pages ; 
and how much that the intellect desires, and admiration recog- 
nizes, comes in! ‘The minnesinger was the singer of divine love. 
May our minister-singer go late to the shore of eternal melodies, 
with his solemn, sweet harp in his hand to the end! 

God revealed in Creation and in Christ. By James B. 
WatkeR. Gould and Lincoln. — Instead of being a dry and 
technical attempt to prove the existence, or vindicate the charac- 
ter, of God, this treatise is a vital exposition of the unity of the 
divine plan in his whole natural and supernatural manifestations. 
It would form an excellent accompaniment to the work of Mrs. 
Child noticed above. The announcement that it is by the author 
of that remarkable argument, ‘“‘ The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation,” will secure for it a host of attentive and respectful 
readers in three continents ; for the book just mentioned is about 
being translated into Hindostanee. The same publishers have 
just issued a new edition of that also, with an Introduction by 
Professor Stowe. Both are worthy of the study of any class of 
minds, for their logical ability, the clearness of their method, and 
the earnest spirit of reverence and faith that breathes through 
them. 

Rambles in Eastern Asia. By B. L. Batt, M.D. James 
French and Co. — This record of travel, extending over several 
years of extensive observation, is remarkable for the fidelity of 
its chronicling, and the minuteness of its detail. One is permitted 
to see every thing that the author saw, and much of the author 
himself besides. A better knowledge of unvisited countries is 
probably obtained by such special recitals than by elaborate 
gazetteers and statistics. Dr. Ball is well and honorably known 
in this community for his genial temper, his enterprise, integrity, 
and zeal in his profession, and his love of adventure. ‘The sin- 
gular force and endurance with which he lately survived alone 
the terrible exposures of two days and nights, without food or 
shelter, amidst storm and snow, at the White Mountains, have 
added much to his repute as a traveller. 

You Know Whom. By Carotine E. HartsHorne. James 
French and Co. — The writer seems to have the knack of interesting 
young readers. The book is made up of entertaining stories of 
school-life at ‘ Pineville.” 
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Amy Lee; or, Without and Within. By the author of “ Our 
Parish.” Brown, Bazin, and Co. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, and 
Co. — Not exciting, not corrupting, not original in conception or 
style, not injurious to manners or morals, but one of the least 
offensive of the popular class of religious novels, — meant to teach 
especially that sorrow may be a minister of good. 

Juno Clifford: a Tale. By a Lavy. D. Appleton and Co. 
Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — Juno Clifford, as any Juno would 
be expected to be, is handsome, proud, wilful, and unscrupulous. 
Unlike the daughter of Saturn, she has a very correct husband, 
twenty years older than herself; and, unlike the Pronuba, she 
behaves shabbily towards the hymeneal institution. This ill- 
matched pair adopt a boy, whose history is after the most 
approved romantic pattern. Juno wishes her goodish husband 
would die, which the dutiful and obliging man does in good time. 
The lady that the ward had hoped to marry is married to some- 
body else. The way being thus open, Juno proposes to the young 
man to be his wife; a suggestion that he respectfully but de- 
cidedly declines. Juno is obliged to get along as well as she 
can with her wealth and wretchedness. People generally are 
supposed by this book to live in elegant style, to be superbly 
handsome, and to have things turn up just as they are wanted, 
although the scene is laid in Boston and New York. 

The Time of the End. By a Conerecationatist. J. P. 
Jewett and Co. — The argument is that “ the time of the end” is 
a period coming before the consummation of the present earthly 
order of things, and that we are in the midst of that period. It 
is denied that there is to be a terrestrial millenium before the 
second advent of Christ; and the latter event is supposed to be 
nigh at hand. Those who are concerned in speculations of this 
sort will find this book a repository of ingenious and plausible 
suggestions. Dr. Cumming and others are cited at large as direct, 
and Chalmers, Wesley, and Hitchcock, as indirect, witnesses to 
the author’s theory. For ourselves, we are willing to believe 
that ‘‘ the Father hath put the seasons in his own power,” and to 
await the unfolding of events in their order, not doubting, that, 
if it were important for us to know when this planet will be 
refashioned, we should be informed. The frontispiece presents a 
very curious pictorial fancy of the seven-sealed scroll, as written 
“within and without.” 

Kate Stanton: a Page from Real Life.. James French and Co. 
— The special moral point appears to be that men should not 
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appropriate the property of others for private speculations. This 
novel is moderate in length and talent. 

Caste: a Story of Republican Equality. By Sypnry A. 
Srory, jun. Phillips, Sampson, and Co, — The wrongs and suffer- 
ings of slavery are no fiction; and we do not regret the multipli- 
cation of fictitious contrivances to awaken interest and sympathy 
for them. ‘The imagination is well employed when it becomes a 
pleader for outraged innocence, and a defender of the oppressed. 
What if the story is old, and often told? ‘Till the abomination 
ceases, it must be told again and again. Mind after mind, pen 
after pen, press after press, must come to the rescue, and enlist in 
the holy crusade. If each book arrays only one heart against 
the accursed thing, humanity and God will justify as many books 
as there are hearts. ‘‘ Caste’? resembles “Ida May.” It con- 
tains passages of equal power, eloquence, and beauty; and, as its 
spirit seems to be without acrimony, we hope it will have the 
same wide diffusion. 

The Refugee ; or, The Narratives of Fugitive Slaves in Canada. 
By BensaMiIn Drew. J. P. Jewett and Co.— To this remark- 
able work we may apply what we havo just said of ‘ Caste,” 
with the addition that here we have a contribution to the anti- 
slavery literature containing all, the thrilling incident of romance, 
with the deeper and sadder interest of truth. On the responsible 
assertion of the publishers, we know that these horrible narratives 
are details of facts. An iateliigent and competent person went 
through a dozen or more of the settlements of Canada, and took 
down, with only such alterations as were required by grammar, 
the personal recitals of fugitive slaves. He also gives a full 
account of the colored population in Upper Canada. Few read- 
ers, of ordinary sensibility, will want to read more than a few 
pages at a time. 

Klosterheim. By Tuomas De Quincey. Whittemore, Niles, 
and Hall. — The success that has attended the republication of 
De Quincey’s writings is a good sign for the literary character 
of the American people. Whatever the author’s own judgment 
may be of this historical novel of old times, — and he is under- 
stood to be willing to drop it from the wreath of his intellectual 
honors, — most men might be proud to claim the authorship 
of it. With few of the author’s marked peculiarities of style, 
and almost nothing of his usual metaphysical digression, and 
splendid rhetoric, and acute analysis, it is yet a skilfully told, 
engaging, thoroughly romantic, and not uninstructive tale of the 
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struggles between the Mask of Klosterheim and the Landgrave, 
two centuries ago. The execution is creditable to the new firm. 

The Student Preacher. By Rosert Turnsuty. Gould and 
Lincoln. — Dr. Turnbull, with his scholarly pen and an affec- 
tionate heart, has prepared a memoir of a young preacher of the 
gospel, — DANIEL JoHNSON GLAZIER, — who was educated at 
Brown University and Newton Theological Seminary, and just 
after beginning, with singular promise, to deliver his message for 
his Master, was taken to higher services in heaven. One cannot 
help being drawn, through the simple narrative, and the few 
sermons appended, to his pure, self-denying, devout, unsectarian 
spirit. May the book perpetuate the ministry so early interrupted 
by death ! 

The Lamplighter Picture-Book. J. P. Jewett and Co. — The 
idea is to quote a scene or passage from ‘“‘ The Lamplighter,” turn 
it into simple verse, and affix, to it an illustrative engraving, 
Something like a score of these poetical and pictorial embellish- 
ments make up a very pleasant holiday gift for children. The 
only blemish we noticed was at the end, where something like a 
trick of the er: intrudes an: advertisement inte" wrong 
place. . > » “e = “SE? > : 

American Female Education : Where 0 and by 1 Whom? J.P. 
Jewett and Co. — Rev. R. W. Cusumay ‘gives this title to a 
serious, earnest, plain lecture, on an-important subject, — with 
a smart dash of anti-Romanist. 

Self-interpreting Grammatical Primer. From the same author 
and publishers. — This little book is an attempt to make more 
exact and intelligible the rudimentary processes of grammar and 
parsing. Some of the definitions are improvements on those ir 
common use ; and the exercises are well chosen. 

Dr. Peabody’s Sermon at the installation of Rev. Charles Lowe 
at Salem is a lucid exposition of a difficult text, touching the 
relations of the will to the divine influence, showing much good 
sense, and also quite a conservative bias. The Charge of Rev. 
Mr. Weiss is pertinent and serious; the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, graceful, earnest, and impressive; and 
the Address, by Dr. rivnag ws plain, forcible, and judicious. , 
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